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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

Much  of  the  current  research  on  the  organiza- 
tional behavior  of  women  has  been  focused  upon  defining 
role  stereotypes  and  measuring  the  impact  of  these 
stereotypes  upon  the  ways  in  which  female  managerial 
employees  are  socialized  into  work  organizations.  These 
studies  also  imply  that  the  existence  of  stereotypes 
detracts  from  the  effectiveness  with  which  women  are 
able  to  adapt  to  and  produce  within  the  work  environment 
(4;  9;  29;  31).  A review  of  the  literature  revealed  that, 
with  few  exceptions  (3;  23;  26;  28),  this  research  has 
focused  principally  upon  public  and  private  civilian 
organizations . 

The  research  problem  is  that  no  research  has  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  stereo- 
types apply  in  the  Air  Force,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  reduce  the  effectiveness  and  productivity  of 
enlisted  women  in  the  USAF  craft  skills. 


Background 

Women  comprise  40  percent  of  the  United  States 
workforce.  Most  of  these  women  are  employed  in  the 
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service  industry:  i.e. , education  services,  medical- 

health  services;  and  personal  services,  including  those 
in  hotels  and  private  homes  (47:3).  During  1973,  the 
trade  industry  was  the  second  largest  employer  of  women, 
most  of  whom  held  jobs  in  retail  stores  (47:5).  However, 
between  1960  and  1970,  the  number  of  women  working  in  the 
"skilled  occupations"  increased  80  percent  (20:14).  The 
term  "skilled  occupations"  as  used  in  this  paper  con- 
forms to  the  Bureau  of  Census  classification  (see 
Table  1) . These  were  "skilled  occupations"  which  pre- 
viously had  been  predominately  "all  male"  skills. 

A combination  of  legal,  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors has  affected  the  significant  increase  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  skilled  occupations  for  women 
(20:21).  The  major  legal  factor  was  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  prohibited  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex  (20:17).  Social  factors  were  basically 
a result  of  the  "Women's  Liberation  Movement"  (20:17). 

This  movement,  currently  characterized  by  sharp  disagree- 
ment over  basic  goals  and  theories  (41:500),  still 
emphasizes  its  unity  on  equal  employment  opportunity, 
measured  not  only  in  terms  of  f^ir  hiring  practices  but 
also  in  terms  of  job  design,  appraisal,  travel,  promotion, 
transfer,  layoff,  discipline,  recognition,  and  benefits 
(9:175).  Economic  factors  have  included  a drive  for 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  and  a desire  to  find  employment 
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TABLE  1 

WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SKILLED  TRADES,  BY 
DETAILED  TRADE,  1960  AND  1970 


Trade  ^ 

Number  of  womon  ompfoyod 

Women  as 
percent  of 
total 

Trade* 

Number  of  wommi  employed 

Woman  as 
percoAt  of 
total 

I960* 

1970 

Chango, 

1960-70 

1960 

1970 

1960* 

1970 

Change. 

1960-70 

277.110 

494.  S71 

217.731 

3.1 

5 0 

6.685 

11.787 

■HI 

1 3 

) 1 

Mechanics  and  repairers ......... 

18.329 

49.349 

31.020 

.9 

2.0 

297 

297 

4 4 

125 

1.065 

940 

2 

9 

20. 2U 

32.665 

12.382 

29  8 

1.668 

4.013 

2, 345 

19 

2 9 

lot 

249 

143 

2 4 

1.332 

1.332 

1 2 

Blut<<ollar  werlinr  supervisor,  n.o.c..... 

77.72J 

127.751 

50.023 

mH 

8.0 

Automobile  mechanics............ 

2.270 

11.130 

1.860 

1.4 

206 

1.608 

1.402 

.2 

1.1 

Data  processing  machine  repairers. 

864 

164 

2.7 

14,724 

25,539 

10.815 

4.1 

4 6 

IHHIIII 

420 

420 

HBB 

1 2 

Nondurablo  manufacturing,  inctud- 

Heavy  equipment  mechanics. 

40.  U2 

52.193 

11.311 

13.9 

14.4 

3,345 

10. 768 

7.423 

1 2 

2 I 

2. 490 

9.678 

3.196 

1.2 

3.7 

2.550 

2. 550 

2 1 

10.430 

42.735 

23.299 

9 1 

11.8 

mpipp^i  MMli 

208 

437 

229 

.9 

2 1 

41 

371 

330 

2 

1 3 

279 

688 

409 

9 

1 7 

16.S13 

19,461 

2.948 

57  9 

57  1 

1.688 

5.032 

9.344 

1.7 

3.7 

722 

2 049 

1 327 

5 

1 3 

332 

510 

178 

6 

6 

1.151 

U51 

1 3 

8.414 

10,540 

2,126 

12 

4 2 

S91 

3.429 

2.538 

1.3 

$.1 

Millers,  grain,  flour,  and  feed..  

64 

161 

97 

.7 

2.3 

3,312 

11,059 

7.747 

.4 

1.3 

80 

903 

823 

1 

1 2 

754 

7S4 

1 7 

1,452 

5,757 

4.305 

Ey 

to  6 

100 

908 

308 

WB 

1.4 

390 

670 

280 

HI 

4 2 

Cemoositors  and  typesetters 

15,494 

23.962 

8,468 

15.0 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders  and 

6S6 

1.952 

1.296 

WB 

1 3 

3.045 

6,121 

3.076 

15.0 

22.3 

Decorators  and  window  dressors 

23.560 

40.408 

10.852 

i 

57  S 

6.449 

13.386 

6.937 

1.9 

4.1 

641 

6,057 

5.416 

22  7 

1.455 

I.IH 

*-344 

6 0 

10  1 

2.483 

8.646 

6.163 

,7 

1.8 

647 

1.858 

1.211 

1.6 

4.8 

Electric  power  arrd  cable  installers 

1,648 

1.457 

-191 

2.1 

1.4 

2.847 

3,851 

1.004 

10  4 

11.8 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers.......... 

72 

283 

211 

.8 

4.0 

Piano  and  organ  tuners  and  repairers.. 

153 

330 

177 

2.5 

4.8 

1.948 

2.333 

385 

17.3 

26.6 

158 

435 

277 

.3 

1 5 

Excavating,  grading,  road  machine  oper* 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fltters... .......... 

952 

4,110 

3.158 

.3 

1 1 

688 

2.513 

1.825 

.4 

U 

1.375 

557 

*-818 

5.1 

3.0 

4.848 

13.374 

8.526 

5.8 

8.5 

Floor  layers,  except  tile  setters......... 

182 

364 

-518 

1.7 

769 

724 

-45 

4.7 

802 

1,264 

462 

4.2 

6.4 

768 

3,600 

2.832 

Hi 

16.9 

107 

749 

642 

.2 

1 3 

Furriers............................. 

1.936 

461 

*-1.475 

40.4 

17.3 

Sheetmetai  workers  and  tinsmiths..... 

1.530 

2,902 

1.372 

1.1 

1.9 

vigf  1 

227 

783 

556 

1 3 

3.1 

123 

123 

1.2 

2.759 

8.359 

3.600 

In 

20.3 

Heat  treaters  annealers,  and  temperers. 

293 

598 

305 

1.4 

2.9 

1.286 

1,614 

328 

In 

mWm 

1.563 

2.472 

909 

132 

445 

313 

■El 

798 

1.877 

1,079 

3.9 

11. 0 

909 

883 

-26 

1.5 

S.670 

8.S65 

3.195 

5.8 

7.5 

100 

334 

234 

.7 

1.5 

Tailors............................. 

21.728 

21,265 

*-463 

26  $ 

Railroads  and  railway  etpress 

Telephone  installers  and  repairers 

3.018 

8.289 

5.271 

2.0 

IfiEI 

76 

247 

171 

.3 

l.O 

Telephone  line  installers  and  repairers.. 

824 

762 

-62 

2.0 

1.5 

378 

378 

1.2 

2.239 

4.28S 

2.046 

SO 

11  5 

1.128 

4.197 

3.069 

.6 

2 1 

Job  and  dio  setters,  metal 

322 

2.221 

1.899 

.6 

2.6 

Upholsterers..............  ........ 

5. 668 

9,980 

4,312 

9.4 

16.0 

Locomotive  engineers. ................ 

IS 

396 

311 

.1 

.8 

Craft  and  kindred  workers.  i.a.c, ...... 

5.777 

7,339 

1,582 

6.7 

1.5 

Locomotive  firemen. ......... ......... 

104 

151 

47 

1.2 

* Som«  of  occutMtion.4l  titito  that  appear  in  this  table  and  elsewhere  in  the  article 
are  recent  mobificationi  of  older  titles  which  denoted  or  connoted  sex  stereotypmf. 

The  new  titles  w#re  accompiisned  by  a subcommittee  of  the  Interafency  Committee 
cn  Occupation  Classification,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Manafement  and  Bu*** 
let.  (See  "Removal  of  Sat  Stereotyping  in  Census  Occupational  Classtffeatron." 
Monthly  Laber  Reviow,  January  1974.  pp.  S7-6I.) 

* Adjusted  to  I97'J  occupation  dassifkations.  Set  John  A.  ^riabo,  Joan  Homhot,  and 


Stanley  Green.  1970  Occupation  and  Industry  Classificetlon  Systems  In  Terms  of 
Their  1960  Occupation  arfd  Industry  Slemonts,  Technical  Paper  26  (Bureau  of  the 
CensuX  1972). 

* Also  showed  a decline  in  total  employment 

SOURCE:  1970  Censue  of  PopuUtlon,  Oetalled  Cheroetorietlca,  U4.  Summary, 
final  Report  PC(l)-01  (Burtto  of  tht  Census),  table  221. 
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in  the  higher  paid,  skilled  occupations.  In  addition 
to  higher  wages,  the  skilled  occupations  provide  appren- 
ticeship systems  offering  beginners  most  of  the  benefits 
of  fully-qualified  workmen  (20:15). 

At  the  same  time  civilian  institutions  were 
increasing  the  number  of  women  in  skilled  occupations, 
the  United  States  Air  Force  developed  policies  and  took 
actions  to  change  its  traditional  employment  of  enlisted 
women.  In  1972,  the  Air  Force  adopted  plans  to  increase 
the  number  of  enlisted  women  from  about  11,500  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972  to  35,300  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  to  greatly  expand  their  use  in  a wide  range  of 
specialties  (11:7).  Beginning  in  January  1973,  the  Air 
Force  opened  twelve  previously  all-male  career  areas  to 
enlisted  women  (33:14)  (see  Table  2).  By  the  end  of  1974, 
the  Air  Force  had  3,197  women  assigned  to  the  aircraft 
maintenance,  communications-electronic  systems, 
mechanical-electrical  and  avionics  system  career  fields 
(11:8). 

The  attempt  to  integrate  Air  Force  enlisted  women 
into  these  career  fields  has  focused  attention  on  their 
physical  adaptability  and  the  appropriateness  of  tool 
sizes  (3:2).  There  are,  however,  increasing  indications 
that  Air  Force  women  in  the  skilled  occupations  are  also 
faced  with  various  socialization  problems  (4:56;  24:1-5; 
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TABLE  2 

NONTRADITIONAL  CAREER  FIELDS  DEFINED 


AFSC 


Career  Field 


30XXX* 
31 XXX* 
32XXX* 
42XXX* 
43XXX* 
4 4 XXX 
4 6 XXX 
4 7 XXX 
5 3 XXX* 
5 4 XXX* 
5 5 XXX* 
56XXX 


Communications -Electronics 

Missile  Electronic  Maintenance 

Avionics  Systems  Specialties 

Aircraft  Systems  Maintenance 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

Missile  Maintenance 

Munitions  and  Weapons  Maintenance 

Vehicle  Maintenance 

Metal  Working 

Mechanical/Electrical 

Structural/Pavements 

Sanitation 


*AFSCs  which  contain  sufficient  enlisted  women 
to  be  surveyed  as  part  of  this  study. 


26:14).  A study  of  enlisted  women  at  a Strategic  Air 
Command  Air  Force  Base  indicated  that  women: 

. . . assigned  to  the  previously  male-oriented 
craft  skills  are  experiencing  a variety  of  social 
adjustment  problems.  Conflicts  arise  between  their 
self-perception  as  women  and  the  requirements  of 
their  work  role  [26:14]. 

A study  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
indicated  that  military  women  have  been  assigned  to  jobs 
in  which  they  cannot  effectively  perform  because  of 
strength,  stamina,  and/or  other  physical  limitations 
(11:13).  The  study  strongly  recommended  that  the  mili- 
tary develop  physical  job  standards  and  measure  the 
capabilities  of  both  men  and  women  prior  to  assigning 
them  to  skilled  occupations  (11:14).  Finally,  a study 
conducted  by  the  Motivation/Communication  Branch,  Direc- 
torate of  Personnel  Plans,  HQ  USAF , indicated  that  both 
men  and  women  in  Air  Force  craft  skills  do  perceive 
sexual  discrimination  in  their  jobs.  Although  the  sample 
size  used  in  this  study  was  too  small  to  be  significant 
as  a predictor  of  Air  Force-wide  attitudes,  the  study 
did  conclude  that: 

-Men  co-workers  see  women  as  being  less  utilized 
on  the  job,  having  less  responsibility,  and  having 
their  work  judged  more  leniently 

-Women  feel  that  they  are  less  utilized,  that 
their  rank  is  too  low  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  [they] 
have  less  responsibility,  and  have  their  work  judged 
more  harshly  than  men 

-Many  women  on  the  job  feel  that  their  sex  has 
elicited  negative  attitudes  toward  them 

-Supervisors  and  trainers  report  making  allow- 
ances for  women  that  they  would  not  make  for  men  and 
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being  more  reluctant  to  administer  disciplinary 
action  against  women  than  against  men 

-Fifty  percent  of  the  supervisors  and  instruc- 
tors perceive  male  peers  as  treating  women  as  less 
capable  and/or  giving  them  preferential  treatment 
-Supervisors  and  instructors  see  women  as  being 
more  motivated, easier  to  train,  equally  capable 
of  learning  job  tasks,  and  better  in  upgrade  train- 
ing. However,  44%  of  the  supervisors  and  23%  of  the 
instructors  considered  women  as  less  capable  of 
performing  the  job  than  men  [24:4], 


Objective 

The  objective  of  the  research  is  to  identify  and 
measure,  from  the  respondent's  viewpoint,  the  relative 
degree  of  importance  of  role  stereotypes  which  impact 
enlisted  women  in  the  USAF  craft  skills.  This  is  a first 
and  necessary  step  in  developing  programs  to  alleviate 
any  detrimental  impacts  of  such  socialization  problems 
on  the  productivity  of  the  Air  Force's  work  force. 


Scope 

The  study  was  designed  to  analyze  a random  sample 
of  enlisted  women  working  in  USAF  craft  skills  and 
located  at  USAF  bases  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Only  those  stereotypes  identified  in  the  civilian  litera- 
ture were  examined. 


Research  Proposition 

The  extent  to  which  role  stereotypes  are  per- 
ceived to  exist  for  and  impact  the  socialization  of 
Air  Force  enlisted  women  in  selected  craft  skills 
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parallels  the  extent  to  which  these  stereotypes  are  per-  ^ 
ceived  to  exist  for  and  impact  the  socialization  of  ^ 
civilian  women  in  similar  occupations. 
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LITERATURE  REVIEW 
Role  Stereotypes 

In  discussing  female  adjustment  to  previously 
all-male  or  nearly  all-male  skilled  occupations  much 
of  the  literature  points  to  the  problem  of  stereotypes. 

N.  T.  Feather  suggests  that  people  "...  acquire  sets  of 
beliefs  . . . about  what  jobs  are  more  appropriate  for 
males  than  for  females  (and  vice  versa)  [13:536]." 

Feather  further  suggests  that  these  beliefs  or  stereo- 
types encompass  not  only  beliefs  about  the  character- 
istics of  different  occupations  but  the  normative  expec- 
tations regarding  appropriate  male  and  female  behavior 
(13:536).  When  women  work  in  previously  all-male  or 
nearly  all-male  occupations  they  experience  role  con- 
flicts created  by  social  pressures  to  conform  to  the 
"appropriate"  role  standards  of  society  (5:75).  This 
conflict  creates  unnecessary  tension  and  reduces  job 
satisfaction  and  commitment.  The  resulting  frustration 
is  likely  to  impair  efforts  toward  maximizing  production. 

One  theory  suggests  that  stereotypes  are  basically 
outer  manifestations  of  self-image  and  one's  image  of 
others.  These  stereotypes,  formed  in  individual  situa- 
tions early  in  childhood,  become  generalized  conceptions 
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and  influence  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  later  years.  When 
these  general  beliefs  are  accepted  by  a large  segment  of 
society  and  form  the  basis  for  role  definition,  they  become 
stereotypes  (17:140-141). 

Stereotypes  are  neither  inherently  negative  nor 
positive,  but  are  important  factors  in  defining  role  per- 
ceptions. A stereotype,  for  this  study,  is  defined 
as  a picture  one  has  in  mind  when  visualizing  a 
"hypothetical"  type  of  person.  It  exists  in  the  "eye  of 
the  beholder”  and  may  not  be  an  accurate  perception  of 
reality.  Stereotypes  are  individualized  perceptions  of 
what  personality  traits  exist  in  others,  as  opposed  to 
what  traits  really  exist  (29:239). 

Research  demonstrates  the  contemporary  existence 
of  clearly  defined  role  stereotypes  for  men  and  women 
. . . The  stereotypic  differences  between  men  and 
women  appear  to  be  accepted  by  a large  segment  of  our 
society  [5  : 75  ] . 

Further,  role  stereotypes  are  incorporated  into  the  self- 
concepts  of  both  men  and  women  (5  :76)  . 

Both  men  and  women  are  placed  into  role  stereo- 
types (traits  generally  ascribed  to  them  by  society) 
and  these  stereotypes  influence  their  attitudes  and 
behavior  [9  :17  3]  . 


Current  management  literature  has  expressed  concern  over 
possible  detrimental  effects  of  these  role  stereotypes 
upon  the  full  development  of  men  and  women  (5;  18  ; 22). 


Women  are  perceived  as  relatively  less  competent, 
less  independent,  less  objective,  and  less  logical 
than  men;  men  are  perceived  as  lac)<ing  interpersonal 
sensitivity , warmth , and  expressiveness  in  comparison 
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to  women.  Moreover,  stereotypically  masculine  traits 
are  more  often  perceived  to  be  desirable  than  are 
stereotypically  feminine  characteristics.  Most 
importantly,  both  men  and  women  incorporate  both 
the  positive  and  negative  traits  of  the  appropriate 
stereotype  into  their  self-concepts  [5:75]. 

The  literature  indicates  that  role  stereotypes 
affect  women  workers  in  several  areas.  These  areas  can 
be  termed:  (1)  The  assessment  of  competence  (29:248; 

5:75),  (2)  the  fear  of  success  (9:176;  5:76;  13:587), 

(3)  the  license  for  sexual  harassment  (4:11),  (4)  the 

tendency  toward  overprotectiveness  (31:207-216),  (5)  the 
lack  of  physical  and  operational  job  standards  (3:3; 

11:14),  and  (6)  characteristic  male-female  role  defi- 
nitions or  prescriptions  (5:75;  13:536-548).  Each  of 
these  areas  will  be  discussed  and  defined  in  more  detail 
in  the  remainder  of  this  literature  review. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  role  stereotyping 
cannot  be  eliminated  without  eliminating  the  stereotypes 
themselves.  One  author  suggests:  "If  the  roots  of  sexual 

discrimination  are  to  be  destroyed,  it  will  first  be  neces- 
sary to  end  the  conditioning  to  sexual  roles  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  [46:44]."  Further,  the  literature 
strongly  indicates  that  role  stereotypes  negatively  affect 
working  women  in  terms  of  job  satisfaction, coworker 
relations  and  supervisory  treatment  (4;  9;  13;  11;  23). 
Thus,  these  stereotypes  may  be  considered  costly  in  terms 
of  reduced  production  and  efficiency. 
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Specific  Stereotypes 


Competency 

Inge  K.  Broverman,  et  al.,  while  examining  sex-role 
stereotypes  in  men  and  women,  concluded: 

The  male-valued  items  seem  to  us  to  reflect  a 
"competency"  cluster.  Included  in  this  cluster  are 
attributes  such  as  being  independent,  objective,  active, 
competitive,  logical,  skilled  in  business,  worldly, 
adventurous,  able  to  make  decisions  easily,  self- 
confident,  always  acting  as  a leader,  ambitious.  A 
relative  absence  of  these  traits  characterizes  the 
stereotypic  perception  of  women;  that  is,  relative 
to  men,  women  are  perceived  to  be  dependent,  sub- 
jective, passive,  noncompetitive,  illogical,  etc. 

[5:66] . 

Mayer  and  Bell  suggest  that  competence  is  a 
major  factor  in  individuals'  perceptions  of  each  other. 

They  stated: 

We  see  here  evidence  that  women  are  judged  on  a 
different  basis  than  men  are,  especially  by  men,  who 
of  course,  dominate  the  business  world;  we  need  to 
know  how  the  differences  in  stereotypes  actually 
affect  behavior.  ...  We  cannot  say  from  these 
data  whether  the  behavior  of  decision  makers  is 
affected  by  these  different  stereotypes,  but  that  is 
a testable  hypothesis  [29:249]. 

Another  study  indicated  that  as  a whole  males 
and  females  perceived  women  as  less  competent  than  males 
and  both  preferred  working  for  male  supervisors 
(42:29).  Shaffer  and  Wegler  concluded  that  females 
may  be  considered  more  competent  by  their  employers  if 
they  adopt  a masculine  oriented  sex-role,  but  this  tech- 
nique will  probably  alienate  coworkers  (40  :600)  . There- 
fore, this  negative  assessment  of  women's  competence  may 
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negatively  bias  their  work  efforts  and  lead  to  a classical 


"self  fulfilling  prophecy."  As  women  attempt  to  achieve 
relatively  lower  standards  than  men,  they  will  in  fact 
perform  less  well  than  men  in  most  cases. 

Fear  of  Success 

There  is  evidence  that  success  is  perceived  to 
be  appropriate  based  on  factors  of  sex  and  occupation 
(13:537) . 

Success  at  an  occupation  is  viewed  more  posi- 
tively if  this  success  is  consistent  with  societal 
conceptions  about  the  sex  role  than  if  it  is  incon- 
sistent [13:537]. 

Specifically,  success  was  more  attractive  for  males  in 
a male-dominated  occupation  than  for  females  in  the  same 
occupation.  Reasons  cited  for  this  view  included  males 
being  viewed  as  providers  of  financial  support  and  as  the 
dominant  factors  in  a society  which  pressures  males  to 
succeed  and  do  well.  The  main  responsibility  of  females 
was  viewed  as  being  the  main  nurturant  caretaker  of 
the  family  (13:544).  A recent  study  indicated  that 
females  are  rewarded  for  being  passive  and  dependent 
while  males  are  encouraged  to  be  aggressive,  competitive 
and  independent  (35:5).  Women,  therefore,  are  neither 
pressured  to  succeed  nor  socially  rewarded  when  they 
succeed  in  nontraditional  work  environments.  Women  may 
fear  success  because: 
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Competent  women  are  attractive  to  the  extent 
that  they  retain  a feminine  sex  role  perspective 
and  are  not  strongly  motivated  to  compete  success- 
fully with  men  in  masculine  activities  [40:598]. 

Women,  therefore,  achieve  success  at  the  risk  of  social 

ostracism  (40:600). 

License  for  Sexual  Harassment 

■■■  ’There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  men  coworkers 
tend  to  stereotype  women  in  a sexual  frame  of  reference. 
Working  Women  United  in  an  informal  survey  of  working 
women  found  that  45  percent  of  those  interviewed  had 
experienced  some  form  of  sexual  harassment  (4:17). 

Sexual  harassment  can  be  defined  as  unwelcomed 
and/or  repeated  overt  propositions;  "friendly" 
overtures  such  as  unsolicited  pats,  squeezes  and  pinches; 
and  unwelcomed  and/or  repeated  exposure  to  verbal , 
sexually  oriented  comments  and  jokes  (26:9).  The 
problem  of  sexual  harassment  is  compounded  by  supervisor/ 
subordinate  relationships.  Advances  from  bosses,  super- 
visors, or  important  clients  involve  an  element  of 
coercion  and/or  threat  and  require  diplomacy 
(4:17).  Sexual  advances  are  not,  of  course,  limited  to 
males  but  as  pointed  out  by  Eli  Ginzburg,  "since  men 
are  most  often  in  positions  of  power,  it  [sexual  harassment] 
most  often  goes  the  other  way  [4:17]." 
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Overprotectiveness 


Overprotection  for  women  can  be  defined  as  pre- 
ferential treatment  for  women  involved  in  dirty,  heavy, 
physical  labor  and/or  dangerous  work. 

Prior  to  passage  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  provisions  of  state  protective  labor 
laws  excluded  women  from  excessive  overtime,  shift  work, 
or  heavy  physical  demands.  Very  few  of  those  provisions 
are  enforceable  today,  except  where  they  provide  benefits 
that  can  be  extended  to  men  (30:18). 

These  legal  provisions  are  apparently  a reflec- 
tion of  the  stereotyped  weaker  and  smaller  female  sex. 
Protection  seems  most  emphasized  when  female  workers  are 
involved  in  heavy  work  demanding  strength  and  stamina, 
work  which  is  hazardous  and  work  which  is  performed  alone 
late  at  night  (38:27-23). 

In  an  informal  interview  with  the  Commander  of 
[an  Air  Force]  . . . Organizational  Maintenance 
Squadron  [in]  . . . 1976,  the  stereotype  of  protect- 
ing females  was  identified  as  one  of  the  aspects  of 
women  working  on  the  flight  line  maintenance  crews. 

He  felt  some  women  were  incapable  of  pulling  large 
heavy  metal  sections  from  aircraft  for  repairs.  In 
some  instances  the  men  would  do  her  job  plus  their 
own,  or  stop  their  work  to  help  her  move  heavy  eauip- 
ment  (i.e.,  electrical  or  air  power  carts),  thus 
reducing  their  own  productivity.  He  felt  the 
United  States  culture  conditioned  men  to  protect 
females  from  struggling  with  heavy,  dirty  jobs. 
Informal  interviews  with  a limited  number  of  pilots 
during  March,  1976,  revealed  that  they  tended  to  go 
easier  on  their  crew  chiefs  if  they  were  female, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  not  writing  up 


discrepancies  on  actions  performed  by  females  when 
they  would  normally  have  written  up  men  for  the 
same  actions  [26:1]. 


Further  evidence  that  men  stereotypically  believe 
women  workers  need  protection  was  provided  in  an  article 
by  Jean  Moore.  In  describing  women  assigned  to  what 
were  formerly  all-male  jobs  she  stated: 

The  biggest  problem  encountered  by  . . . women 
on  these  kinds  of  jobs  was  overprotection  by  the 
men.  The  bosses  just  could  not  determine  whether 
they  should  assign  her  the  heavy  work,  and  the  other 
workers  were  constantly  jumping  in  to  help  her. 

This  resulted  in  some  interfering  with  the  learning 
process.  But  even  more  serious  was  the  position 
in  which  it  put  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  co-workers. 

These  situations  had  to  be  handled  delicately. 

The  men  offering  the  excess  [sia]  assistance  appeared  to 
feel  "put  down"  if  [a  women]  made  an  issue  of  doing 
the  work  herself.  Yet,  other  male  workers 
felt  the  women  were  receiving  preferential  treat- 
ment or  not  pulling  their  load.  It  takes  skill  to 
say  "But  I want  to  do  it  myself"  without  offending 
the  helping  hand.  However,  once  [a  women]  was  able 
to  diplomatically  get  this  point  across,  the  tension 
on  her  was  eased.  Working  relationships  improved 
considerably  [31:14-15]. 


Physical  and  Operational 
Job  Standards 

Another  problem  area  in  the  adjustment  of  females 
to  previously  all-male  or  nearly  all-male  skilled  occupa- 
tions is  the  need  for  physical  and  operational  job  stan- 
dards. Most  of  the  tools  and  equipment  in  these  occu- 
pations were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  almost 
totally  male  work  force  (10).  The  tools  and  equipment 
are  not  always  adequate  or  appropriate  for  females  (10). 
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Thus,  work  environments  have  been  stereotypically  designed 
for  an  all-male  work  force. 

Further  evidence  of  male  oriented  physical  and 
operational  job  standards  was  provided  in  a report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  which  indicated  that  military  enlisted  women 

have  been  assigned  to  previously  ■^I'i'TiTale  "crarfir  ‘Skirl I'S 

with  requirements  that  keep  them  from  working  effectively 
and  further,  that  no  standards  for  strength,  stamina 
or  other  physical  requirements  have  been  established 
for  workers  nor  have  operational  requirements  been 
established  for  most  jobs  (11:14). 

Human  engineering,  relating  human  capacities 
and  limitations  to  the  design  of  work  environments, 
has  already  measured  and  developed  job  standards  and 
physical  requirements  for  a broad  range  of  skilled 
occupations  (8:vii).  Human  engineering  seeks  to  design, 

. . . specific  items  of  man-operated  equipment 
for  the  most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  job 
. . . as  measured  by  speed  and  accuracy  of  human 

performance,  in  the  use  and  operation  of  equip- 
ment [48:0-1] . 

In  designing  tools  and  equipment,  there  are 
usually  three  principles  which  may  be  followed:  design 

for  the  average,  design  for  extreme  individuals,  or 
design  for  a specified  range.  Tools  and  equipment 
designed  for  the  average  would  not  be  optimum  for  all 
people,  but  collectively,  would  cause  less  inconvenience 
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and  difficulty  since,  by  definition,  most  people  would 


fall  into  the  "average"  group.  Design  for  extreme  indi- 
viduals is  used  when  tools  and  equipment  designed  for 
the  average  person  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Design  for 
a specific  range  is  the  principle  of  designing  for  some 
specified  range  (example:  5th  to  95th  percentiles) 

(30:358) . 

Human  engineering  techniques  include  an  analysis 
of  the  task  involved,  measurement  of  various  physical 
traits  of  those  who  will  do  the  job,  an  analysis  of  the 
tools  and  equipment  required,  and  decisions  on  the 
group  of  individuals  for  which  to  design  (32:5-15). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  craft 
skills  suggests  a need  for  an  evaluation  of  work  envi- 
ronments. Use  of  human  engineering  techniques  will 
allow  jobs  to  be  more  effectively  accomplished  by  smaller, 
weaker  persons,  more  particularly  by  women. 

Role  Definition/Prescription 

In  a sense,  the  role  definition/prescription  stereo- 
type can  be  considered  a summation  of  all  the  previous 
stereotypes  discussed.  This  stereotype's  effects  are  so 
strong,  however,  as  to  require  separate  consideration. 

In  the  United  States,  one  stereotype  suggests 
some  type  of  submissive  role  for  women.  Strong,  assertive, 
powerful  women  are  not  accepted  by  either  men  or  women 
as  readily  as  unhappy,  complaining  weak  women  (35:3). 
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This  stereotyped  role  was  also  indicated  by  Inge 


Broverman  et  al.,  in  a study  of  men  and  women  in  a variety 
of  New  England  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
results : 

Indicate  that  the  concepts  of  the  ideal  man  and 
the  ideal  women  in  both  men  and  women  subjects  closely 
parallel  t.he  male  and  female  sex-role  stereotypes. 

The  ideal  woman  is  perceived  as  significantly  less 
aggressive,  less  independent,  less  domi.nant,  less 
active,  more  emotional,  having  greater  difficulty 
in  making  decisions,  etc.,  than  the  ideal  man; 

. . . Both  greater  competence  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  greater  warmth  and  expressiveness  in  women 
than  in  men,  then,  are  apparently  desirable  in  our 
contemporary  society.  Furthermore,  . . . results 
suggest  that  the  college  population,  a group  which 
tends  to  be  critical  of  traditional  social  norms  and 
conventions,  nonetheless  believes  that  the  existing 
sex-role  stereotypes  are  desirable  [5:69]. 

Further,  the  Broverman  et  al. , study  indicates 
that  "women  incorporate  the  negative  aspects  of  femininity 
(relative  incompetence,  irrationality,  passivity,  etc.) 
into  their  self  concepts  [5:67]."  The  authors  argue  that 
working  women  experience  a "double  bind."  To  the  extent 
that  working  women  adopt  the  behaviors  specified  as 
appropriate  for  successful  workers,  they  risk  censure 
for  their  failure  to  be  appropriately  feminine;  but  if 
they  adopt  the  behaviors  that  are  perceived  as  feminine, 
they  are  necessarily  deficient  with  respect  to  the  general 
standards  for  successful  worker  behavior  (5:75). 

There  are  indications  that  female  workers  who 
exhibit  "feminine"  characteristics  are  preferred  by 
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supervisors  and  by  employers  (40:600).  "Feminine"  and 
"masculine"  behaviors  are  defined  in  Table  3. 

Socialization 

Much  of  the  literature  in  organizational  sociali- 
zation has  focused  on  the  ways  individuals  learn  the 
culture  and  values  of  their  new  job  settings,  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  work  environment  and  the  development  of  work 
skills  (14:434).  One  author  has  suggested  that  sociali- 
zation can  be  defined  as: 

. • . the  process  by  which  a new  member  learns 
the  value  system,  the  norms,  and  the  required  behavior 
patterns  of  the  society,  organization,  or  group 
which  he  is  entering.  It  does  not  include  all  learning. 
It  includes  only  the  learning  of  those  values,  norms, 
and  behavior  patterns,  from  the  organization's  point 
of  view  or  group's  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary 
for  any  new  member  to  learn  [39:3]. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  sociali- 
zation is  defined  as  the  process  of  learning 
the  roles  and  behavior  patterns  appropriate  to  the  USAF 
enlisted  craft  skills  measured  by  three  variables: 
job  satisfaction,  coworker  relations,  and  supervisory 
treatment  and/or  acceptance. 

Factors  of  Socialization 

Multiple  factors  impact  upon  an  individual's 
adaptation  to  organizations  (6:112;  15:34).  These 
factors  cluster  in  four  basic  areas,  (1)  the  job  itself, 

(2)  the  immediate  supervisor,  (3)  coworkers,  and  (4)  the 
working  conditions  and  environment.  Each  of  these  areas 
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STEREOTYPIC  SEX-ROLE  ITEMS 
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Almost  never  acts  as  a leader  Almost  always  acts  as  a leader 

Not  at  all  self-confident  Very  self-confident 

Very  uncomfortable  about  being  Not  at  all  uncomfortable  about  being 

aggressive  aggressive 
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impact  job  satisfaction,  coworker  relations  and  super- 
visory treatment. 

The  Job  Itself.  It  is  in  the  area  of  the  job 
itself  that  the  individual  may  experience  the  greatest 
dissonance  between  his  expectations  and  organizational 
reality  (37:136).  If  the  individual  enters  the  organiza- 
tion with  distorted  or  overly  optimistic  views  of  what  the 
job  has  to  offer  he  may  experience  initial  disappointment 
and  frustration.  Additionally,  disappointment  may  result 
from  the  assignment  to  a job  that  either  does  not  allow  the 
worker  to  use  his  talents  and  make  decisions  or  is  not 
a satisfying  or  worthwhile  job  (36:131).  Thus,  the  intrin- 
sic nature  of  the  job,  coupled  with  worker  expectations, can 
lead  to  lowered  job  satisfaction. 

The  Immediate  Supervisor.  The  immediate  super- 
visor is  probably  the  single  most  influential  person 
that  the  new  employee  encounters.  It  is  from  the  super- 
visor that  the  individual  receives  rewards,  punishment, 
feedback,  and  help  with  new  problems.  However,  the 
supervisor  may  be  detrimental  to  the  adaptation  process 
if  his  expectations  of  the  individual  are  too  high,  he 
is  incom.petent , or  he  is  not  adept  in  dealing  with  others. 
The  organization  through  training  or  selection  of  the 
supervisor  may  minimize  any  detrimental  effects  of 
the  supervisor  on  the  socialization  of  the  individual 
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(27:216;  36:184-5;  39:6).  Thus,  the  supervisory  treat- 
ment of  workers  becomes  a major  factor  in  the  effective 


socialization  of  new  employees.  If  female  workers 
believe  this  treatment  is  discriminatory  and/or  based 
on  stereotypical  perceptions,  the  individual  socialization 
of  female  workers  will  be  i.mpaired. 

The  Coworkers.  The  coworkers  can  orovide  the 

/ 

focal  point  for  the  individual  to  learn  the  values,  norms, 
and  expectations  of  the  group  and  of  the  organization. 
Coworkers  provide  a source  of  social  identity  for  the 
individual.  Coworkers  may  have  negative  influence  on 
socialization  chrough  the  use  of  negative  and/or  biased 
feedback  or  other  dysfunctional  group  processes  (36:179; 
45:224).  If  women  workers  perceive  that  male  coworkers 
stereotypically  view  female  workers  as  less  competent, 
less  logical,  etc.,  this  perception  will  have  detrimental 
impacts  on  the  socialization  of  those  female  workers. 

Working  Conditions  and  Environment.  The  working 
conditions  and  environment  have  significant  impact  on  the 
adaptive  efforts  of  the  individual.  Individuals  who  adapt 
readily  will  adjust  and  be  able  to  work  in  poor  working 
conditions  or  environments  while  others  will  adjust  more 
slowly  or  not  at  all.  Some  conditions,  such  as  flight 
line  duty,  may  not  be  subject  to  change  by  the  organi- 
zation, but  the  effects  can  be  minimized  by  providing 
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proper  clothing,  tools,  instructions,  and  facilities 
(28:14).  Once  jobs  are  properly  designed  and  adequate 
tools  and  equipment  are  provided  for  female  workers , 
t.heir  job  satisfaction  will  increase. 

Justification 

The  United  States  Air  Force  considers  people  to 
be  its  most  valuable  resource.  Air  Force  personnel  plans 
have  attempted  to  allow  for  the  full  potential  of  each 
individual  (2:13).  An  ever  growing  number  of  these 
individuals  will  be  women.  Between  1975  and  1973, 
the  Air  Force  estimates  that  more  than  52,000  women 
will  be  recruited  (43 :12) . 

Developing  the  full  potential  of  women  assigned 
to  Air  Force  craft  skills  requires  information  on 
potential  problem  areas.  Evidence  already  collected 
indicates  that  women  in  Air  Force  craft  skills  may  be 
experiencing  difficulties  i.n  organizational  sociaJ  iza- 
tion  far  in  excess  of  those  experienced  by  men.  The 
literature  further  suggests  that  these  difficulties  may 
be  related  to  role  stereotyping  (23;  26;  28). 

The  previous  studies  have  been  either  limited 
to  one  Air  Force  base  (26;  28)  or  to  small  sample  sizes 
which  were  inappropriate  for  providing  predictions  of 
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Air  Force-wide  attitudes  (23).  Conversations  with 
Captains  Bob  Gregory  and  Marcie  Jordon,  Motivation/Com- 
munication Branch,  Directorate  of  Personnel  Plans,  Head- 
quarters USAF  revealed  that  "...  any  research  done  in 
this  area  would  be  welcomed  as  'follow-up'  on  the 
limited  study  conducted  earlier  by  this  office  (16;  23)." 
Dr.  Charles  Clauser,  of  the  Human  Resources  Laboratory, 
indicated  a definite  need  for  research  in  this  area. 

He  stated  that  studies  of  the  impact  of  role  stereotypes 
on  the  overall  adaptation  and  productivity  of  enlisted 
women  in  the  Air  Force  craft  skills  will  be  the  most 
significant  research  performed  in  this  area  (10).  The  Air 
Force  needs  to  identify  the  potential  scope  of  management 
problems  in  this  area  and  to  develop  managerial  plans 
and  tools  to  deal  with  those  problems  before  large 
numbers  of  women  are  placed  into  undesired  and  inappro- 
priate career  fields,  training  efforts  are  wasted,  reen- 
listment rates  drop,  and  mission  effectiveness  is 
impaired . 

« 


CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY' 

This  research  effort  is’  part  of  an  ongoing 
research  project  that  is  examining  various  behavioral 
factors  affecting  enlisted  women  in  USAF  craft  skills. 
Therefore,  a number  of  methodology  conventions  estab- 
lished in  previous  research  studies  are  used  so  that 
t.his  study  can  contribute  to  the  ongoing  project.  The 
study  has  been  endorsed  by  the  logistics  community  at 
the  Air  Staff  level  and  was  designed  to  meet  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  Motivation/Communication  Branch,  Director- 
ate of  Personnel  Plans  (DPXHMM) , so  that  the  results  can 
be  correlated  with  previous  and  proposed  studies  conducted 
by  that  office. 


Description  of  Universe, 
Population,  and  Sample 


_Universe 


The  universe  consists  of  all  women  working  in 
what  have  previously  been  identified  as  predominantly 


‘The  methodology  was  developed  in  this  chapter 
with  some  reference  to  Captain  Roger  P.  Lemke  and  Cap- 
tain Greg  S.  Mann,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Relationship 
Between  Tenure  and  the  Program  Manager  in  Terms  of  Per- 
ceived Conflict  and  Role  Ambiguity."  Unpublished  mas- 
ter's thesis.  SLSR  14-76A.  AFIT/SL  Wr ight-Patter son 
AFB  OH,  1976. 
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all-male  skilled  trades.  This  universe  includes  those 
military  skill  areas  which  involve  tasks  closely 
associated  with  the  tasks  performed  in  the  civilian 
skilled  trades  identified  in  Table  1. 

Population 

The  population  consists  of  all  USAF  enlisted 
women  currently  assigned  within  the  Continental  United 
States  in  USAF  specialty  codes  (AFSCs)  listed  in  Table  2. 
These  are  the  AFSCs  which  were  opened  to  enlisted  women 
beginning  in  January  1973. 

Selection  of  Sample 

The  sample  was  designed  to  consist  of  a random 
stratified  selection  of  enlisted  women  from  each  of  the 
career  fields  noted  in  Table  2 which  contained  seventy- 
five  or  more  enlisted  women  as  of  1 December  1976.  A 
listing  was  obtained  from  AFIT/DPM  which  indicated  the 
number  of  women  assigned  in  the  career  fields  by  AFSC 

A’ 

and  base  within  the  CONUS.  The  AF  Human  Resource  Labora- 
tory at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  was  asked  to 
generate  a stratified  random  sample  of  seventy-five 
women  for  each  of  the  AFSCs  to  be  studied.  This  sample 
size  was  based  upon  the  four  factors  for  determining 
sample  size  defined  by  Emory.  These  factors  consist  of: 
(1)  the  desired  interval  estimate,  (2)  degree  of  con- 
fidence, (3)  population  variance,  and  (4)  relative  size 
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of  the  population  (12:140).  In  accordance  with  the 
central  limit  theorem,  however,  these  stratified  samples 
should  allow  for  a response  from  at  least  fifty  individ- 
uals in  each  APSC  examined.  This  provides  for  a reason- 
able number  of  nonrespondees,  missing  data  in  individual 
variables,  and  responses  that  may  be  unusable  for  any 
other  reason. 

The  purpose  of  the  sample  stratification  by 
AFSC  in  this  study  was  to  acknowledge  and  investigate 
the  effects  of  job  related  environmental  factors  on  the 
results  of  the  study.  As  indicated  earlier,  working 
conditions  and  environment  have  significant  impact  on 
the  social  adaptability  of  the  individual  (28:14).  The 
environmental  working  conditions  vary  significantly 
among  the  AFSCs  being  investigated,  not  only  in  terms 
of  tasks  performed  but^  in  such  areas  as  closeness  of 
supervision,  amount  of  physical  effort  required,  and 
exposure  in /outdoor  working  areas. 

Data  Collection  Instrument/Variables 

A questionnaire  was  distributed  by  mail  to  each 
member  of  the  sample.  This  distribution  method  was 
used  to  obtain  the  most  representative  sample  from  a 
widely  dispersed  population  at  the  most  reasonable  cost 
in  the  shortest  time  frame.  Strict  confidentiality  of 
the  respondents'  identities  was  maintained  at  all  times. 
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In  addition  to  the  demographic  data  required  to 
correlate  the  results  with  other  studies,  nine  variables 
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were  designed  into  the  instrument.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, questions  related  to  each  of  the  varia±)les  were 
randomly  ordered  within  the  instrument.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposal,  however,  the  questions  were  segre- 
gated under  headings  indicating  the  variable  being  mea- 
sured. This  draft  instrument  is  included  in  Appen- 
dix A. 

Demographic  Data 

The  information  collected  in  this  portion  of  the 
instrximent  is  primarily  intended  for  use  in  coordinating 
the  results  of  the  study  with  the  results  of  previous 
and  proposed  studies.  Data  on  other  variables  will,  how- 
ever, be  examined  in  relation  to  the  respondent's  AFSC. 
This  analysis  should  provide  an  indication  of  the  effects 
of  role  stereotypes  on  the  socialization  process  in 
relation  to  both  the  military  service  and  the  specific 
job  environment. 

Sexual  Harassment 

The  sexual  harassment  questions  measure  percep- 
tions of  unwelcome  and/or  repeated  overt  propositions; 
"friendly"  overtures  such  as  unsolicited  pats,  squeezes 
and  pinches;  and  unwelcomed  and/or  repeated  exposure  to 
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verbal,  sexually-oriented  comments  and  jokes  (26:9). 
Questions  were  developed  from  an  interview  guide  used  in 
a previous  study  which  identified  sexual  harassment  as  a 
significant  problem  for  enlisted  women  assigned  to  USAF 
craft" skills  (26).  Nine  questions  were  developed  to  be 
answered  on  a rating  scale  of  one  to  seven.  Response 
scores  for  each  individual  question  are  summed,  providing 
a potential  range  of  scores  from  nine  to  sixty  three. 

The  higher  the  respondent's  score,  the  greater  the  per- 
ceived sexual  harassment. 

Competency 

The  competency  questions  measure  the  perceptions 
of  such  attributes  as  being  independent,  objective,  active, 
competitive,  logical,  skilled  in  business,  worldly,  adven- 
turous , able  to  make  decisions  easily,  self-confident,  a 
leader,  ambitious  (5:66).  Questi6ns  were  developed  from 
an  interview  guide  used  in  a previous  study  which  identi- 
fied negative  perceptions  of  competency  as  a significant 
problem  for  enlisted  women  assigned  to  USAF  craft  skills 
(26) . Ten  questions  were  developed  to  be  answered  on 
a rating  scale  of  one  to  seven.  Response  scores  for 
each  individual  question  are  su.mmed,  providing  a potential 
range  of  scores  from  ten  to  seventy.  The  higher  the 
respondent's  score,  the  greater  the  perception  of 
incompetency . 
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Job  Satisfaction 


The  job  satisfaction  questions  measure  the  per- 
ceived degree  of  worker  adaptability  to  working  conditions 
and  environment.  Further,  job  satisfaction  questions  mea- 
sure the  degree  of  dissonance  between  worker  expectations 
and  organizational  reality  (37:156).  Questions  were  devel- 
oped from  a questionnaire  used  in  a previous  study  which 
indicated  job  satisfaction  was  lower  for  women  than  for 
men  working  in  USAF  craft  skills  (23) . Fourteen  questions 
were  developed  to  be  answered  on  a rating  scale  of  one  to 
seven.  ^Response  scores  for  each  individual  question  will 
be  summed,  providing  a potential  range  of  scores  from 
fourteen  to  ninety  eight.  The  higher  the  respondent's  score 
the  greater  the  perceived  degree  of  job  satisfaction. 

Role  Def inition/Pre'scription 

Role  definition/prescription  questions  measure  the 
perceived  degree  to  which  concepts  of  the  ideal  coworker 
parallel  the  male  and  female  sex-role  stereotypes.  Ques- 
tions were  developed  following  the  methodology  of  the 
Broverman  et  al.  study  in  which  the  characteristics  used 
were  identified  as  either  masculine  or  feminine  (5). 

Indices  RD . and  RD „ are  developed  as  summations  of 

1 C 

the  responses  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  characteristics, 
respectively.  For  index  RD i , a high  score  indicates  the 
respondent  concurs  with  Broverman 's  conclusions  that 
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the  characteristics  of  ambition,  independence,  competi- 
tiveness, self-confidence  and  logic  are  masculine  role 
prescriptions.  For  index  a low  score  indicates  the 

respondent  concurs  with  Broverman's  conclusions  that  char- 
acteristics of  emotionalism,  submission,  tactfulness, 

gentleness,  and  conceit  are  feminine  role  prescriptions. 

; 

The  highest  possible  score  for  either  index  or  RD ^ 

is  thirty  five.  A third  index,  RD ^ , is  generated  from 
RD . and  RR ^ provide  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  respondents  concur  with  Broverman's  findings  that 
these  characteristics  defined  appropriate  sex-role  pre- 
scriptions. RD ^ is  calculated  as: 

= RD^  - RD^. 

A high  score  for  indicates  agreement  with  Broverman''= 

findings . 

These  same  characteristics  are  evaluated  by  the 
respondents  again  in  a separate  section  of  the  instru- 
ment to  indicate  their  views  of  an  ideal  coworker's 

characteristics.  A second  set  of  indexes,  RD.,  RD . , RD.,, 

- 0 0 

are  calculated  in  a manner  similar  to  the  above,  indi- 
cating the  respondent's  perceptions  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  same  characteristics  in  coworkers.  RD , and  RD . 
are  summations  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  character- 
istics respectively.  For  index  RD  , , a high  score  indi- 

•* 

cates  the  respondent  concurs  with  Broverman's  conclusions 
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that  the  masculine  characteristics  of  ambition,  indepen- 
dence, competitiveness,  self-confidence  and  logic  are 


indicative  of  ideal  coworkers.  For  index  RD . a low 
score  indicates  the  respondent  concurs  with  Broverman's 
conclusions  that  the  feminine  characteristics  of  emotion- 
alism, submission,  tactfulness,  gentleness  and  conceit 
fail  to  typify  the  ideal  coworker.  The  highest  possible 

score  for  either  index  RD  . or  RD ^ is  thirty  five.  The 

0 

index  RD ^ is  generated  from  RD  . and  RD . to  provide  a mea- 
o « 5 

sure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent  concurs  with 

Broverman' s studies  that  the  masculine  characteristics 

define  the  ideal  coworker.  RD ^ is  calculated  as  : 

0 

RD  - — RD  . — RD  ^ . 

6 4 5 

A high  score  for  RD ^ indicates  agreement  with  Broverman. 

Finally,  a single  variable  RD ^ is  generated  as 
the  sum  of  RD  ^ and  i?D , to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
enlisted  women  in  the  craft  skills  identify  desired 
characteristics  in  coworkers  with  the  characteristics 
they  identify  as  stereotypically  masculine.  If  a women 
respondent  prefers  masculine  characteristics  in  coworkers, 
she  is  likely  to  experience  conflict  between  her  role  as 
a woman  and  her  role  as  a worker  in  the  craft  skills. 

The  score  for  RDy  can  range  from  -60  to  +60.  The  higher 
the  score  for  RD'^,  the  greater  the  perceived  role  con- 
flict experienced  by  the  enlisted  women. 
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Physical  and  Operational 
Job  Standards 


Physical  and  operational  job  standards  questions 
measure  the  perceived  degree  to  which  female  capacities 
and  limitations  are  related  to  the  design  of  work  envi- 
ronments and  physical  requirements  of  USAF  craft  skills. 
Questions  were  developed  to  measure  perceptions  of  respon- 
dent difficulties  in  the  area  of  physical  limitations. 

Ten  questions  were  developed  to  be  answered  on  a rating 
scale  of  one  to  seven.  Response  scores  for  each  indi- 
vidual question  are  summed,  providing  a potential  range 
of  scores  from  ten  to  seventy.  The  higher  the  respon- 
dent's scores,  the  greater  the  degree  of  perceived 
difficulty  in  performing  the  work. 

Overprotectiveness 

The  overprotectiveness  questions  measure  the 
degree  to  which  women  perceive  they  get  preferential 
treatment  for  dirty,  heavy,  physical  labor  and/or  danger- 
ous work.  Questions  were  developed  from  an  interview 
guide  used  in  a previous  study  which  identified  over- 
protectiveness as  a significant  problem  for  enlisted 
women  assigned  to  USAF  craft  skills  (26).  Eleven  ques- 
tions were  developed  to  be  answered  on  a rating  scale  of 
one  to  seven.  Response  scores  for  each  individual 
question  are  summed,  providing  a potential  range  of 
scores  from  eleven  to  seventy  seve.n.  The  higher  the 
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respondent's  score  the  greater  the  degree  of  perceived 
overprotectiveness . 


Coworker  Relations 

The  coworker  relations  questions  measure  the 
degree  of  male  worker  resistance  to  socialization  per- 
ceived by  women  through  usage  of  negative  and/or  biased 
feedback  or  other  dysfunctional  group  processes  (36:179) 
Questions  were  developed  from  a questionnaire  used  in 
a previous  study  which  indicated  that  positive  coworker 
relations  were  lower  for  women  working  in  USAF  craft 
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skills  (23) . Twelve  questions  were  developed  to  be 


answered  on  a rating  scale  of  one  to  seven.  Response 
scores  for  each  individual  question  are  summed,  pro- 
viding a range  of  scores  from  twelve  to  eighty  four. 

The  higher  the  respondent's  score,  the  greater  the 
indication  of  perceived  negative  socialization. 

Fear  of  Success 

The  fear  of  success  questions  measure  the  per- 
ceived reactions  to  male  and  female  success  and  failure 
for  an  occupation  depending  upon  the  perceived  appropri- 
ateness of  the  occupation  for  the  sex  concerned.  Suc- 
cess is  evaluated  more  positively  if  it  is  consistent 
with  societal  conceptions  about  the  sex  role  than  if  it 
is  inconsistent,  while  failure  is  evaluated  more  nega- 
tively if  it  is  inconsistent  with  societal  conceptions 
about  the  sex  role  than  if  it  is  consistent  (13:546). 

A series  of  questions  was  developed  in  two  areas  fol- 
lowing the  methodology  pioneered  by  Feather  i.n  his  arti- 
cle, "Positive  and  Negative  Reactions  to  Male  and 
Female  Success  and  Failure  in  Relation  to  the  Perceived 
Status  and  Se.x-Typed  Appropriateness  of  Occupations" 
(13).  The  first  series  of  questions  measures  the  posi- 
tive valence  of  success  in  the  career  area,  while  the 
second  series  of  questions  measures  the  negative  valence 
of  failure  in  that  career  area.  These  two  question 
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sets  are  separated  in  the  instrument  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  interquestion  bias  affecting  the  responses. 

The  individual  questions  require  the  respondent  to  compare 
the  relative  degree  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  with 
success  or  failure  respectively  for  male  and  fem.ale 
competitors  in  specific  situations  related  to  the  mili- 
tary work  environment  (see  questions  under  "Fear  of 
Success"  in  Appendix  A).  Responses  are  scaled  and  com- 
bined to  provide  a single  measure  of  fear  of  success. 

Ratings  of  happiness  about  success  and  unhappi- 
ness about  failure  "may  be  taken  as  indicators  of  the 
strength  of  the  positive  valence  of  success  and  the 
negative  valence  of  failure , respectively  [13:546]." 
Questions  were  developed  to  measure  the  positive 
valence  of  success,  and  these  are  scored  on  a scale  of 
one  to  fourteen.  The  individual's  responses  for  these 
questions  are  summed  and  that  sum  is  subtracted  from 
fifty  six,  the  maximum  possible  score  for  tnese  questions, 
to  obtain  a measure  of  the  negative  valence  of  success. 
Questions  were  developed  to  measure  the  negative  valence 
of  failure,  and  these  are  scored  on  a scale  of  one  to 
fourteen.  The  individual's  responses  for  these  ques- 
tions are  summed  and  the  sum  is  subtracted  from  fifty 
six,  the  maximum  possible  score  for  these  questions,  to 
obtain  a measure  of  the  positive  valence  of  failure. 
Finally,  the  scores  for  the  negative  valence  of  success 
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and  the  positive  valence  of  failure  are  summed  to  provide 
a single  measure  for  the  fear  of  success.  This  measure 
is  then  used  in  the  correlation  analysis  examining 
the  relationships  between  role  stereotypes  and  the 
factors  of  job  socialization. 

The  higher  the  score  the  greater  the  extent  to 
which  women  perceive  success  as  undesirable  for  females 
in  USAF  craft  skills.  If  a female  respondent  fears 
success,  she  is  likely  to  experience  conflict  between 
her  role  as  a women  and  her  role  as  a productive  worker. 

Development  of  Interval  Scales 

With  the  exception  of  the  demographic  data, 
the  scales  constructed  in  this  instrument  solicit  data 
that  are  interval  in  nature;  that  is,  a common  and  con- 
stant unit  of  measurement  is  used  which  assigns  a real 
number  to  objects  in  an  ordered  set  and  employs  an 
arbitrary  zero  point.  However,  the  zero  point  does  not 
represent  the  complete  absence  of  the  attribute  under 
consideration.  Cardinality  in  scaling  is  assumed  on  the 
basis  that  equally-appearing  intervals  are  equal 
(19:70-76) . 

A common  error  that  occurs  when  analyzing  inter- 
val level  data  is  for  a researcher  to  lose  sight  of 
the  limitations  resulting  from  not  being  able  to  defi.ne 
an  absolute  zero  point.  The  attractive  real  number 
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representation  of  data  may  invite  analysis  using  tech- 
niques only  applicable  to  higher  level  data.  Hays  cau- 

l 

I tions  that  "...  the  road  from  objects  to  numbers  may 

I be  easy,  but  the  return  trip  from  numbers  to  properties 

I of  objects  is  not  [18:76]."  The  reader  is  cautioned 

1 against  applying  statistical  methods  meant  for  ratio 

I level  data  to  data  collected  with  this  instrument 

(25:43). 

Question  Development 

The  questions  developed  by  the  research  were 
pretested  and  evaluated  by  four  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Graduate  Education  Division,  School  of  Systems 
and  Logi'stics.  A pilot  test  of  the  instrument  using 
local  women  volunteers  as  a data-producing  sample, 
was  also  conducted  prior  to  the  analysis  of  the  data 
returned  by  the  enlisted  women. 

Instrument  Reliability 

"Reliability  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  a measure  contains  variable  error  [21:280]." 

As  Helmstadter  points  out,  questionnaire  length  tends 
to  influence  reliability.  The  more  questions  asked 
about  an  attribute  the  closer  a questionnaire  can  come 
to  measuring  the  true  amount  of  that  attribute  possessed 
by  a respondent  (21:289).  The  number  of  questions  per 
variable  in  t.his  instrument  ranges  from  eight  to  fourteen, 

I 
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and  these  must  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  test- 
retest  reliability  of  the  instrument  (21:296).  Vari- 
able error  is  defined  in  terms  of- random  fluctuations 
in  performance  which  lead  a person  to  get  a different 
score  from  one  testing  session  to  another  (21:283). 

Ideally,  test-retest  reliability  for  the  data  collection 
questionnaire  would  be  determined  by  distributing  the 
questionnaire  twice  to  a pilot  study  group  of  at 
least  thirty  women  assigned  to  Air  Force  craft  skills. 

Time  interval  between  distributions  should  be  at  least 
six  weeks.  Using  a Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
analysis  (reference  Statistical  Test  Section)  to  compare 
test-retest  responses,  a reliability  coefficient  (r^^,) 
would  be  determined  for  each  variable  measured.  Hel.m- 
stadter  cautions  that  when  evaluating  measurements  of 
reliability  the  content  of  the  test  and  the  test  measure- 
ment method  should  be  considered.  Questionnaires  designed 
to  solicit  feelings  and  attitudes  tend  to  produce  low 
reliability  measures  because  of  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  attitudes  and  feelings.  Additionally,  che  test-retest 
reliability  measurement  method  tends  to  provide  a con- 
servative estimate  of  reliability,  provided  the  time 
period  between  test  and  retest  is  adequate  to  minimize 
spurious  responses  due  to  original  recall  (21:283,284,294). 
Unfortunately,  clearance  for  the  instrument  was  not 
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obtained  in  time  to  conduct  this  test.  It  is  hoped  that 
test-retest  reliability  of  the  instrument  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a later  date  by  identifying  a small  sample  of 
enlisted  Air  Force  women  in  the  craft  skills  who  will 
be  willing  to  reaccomplish  the  survey. 

Instrument  Validity 

In  discussing  validity,  Emory  states  that 
"The  . . . validity  of  a research  design  is  its  ability 
to  measure  what  it  aims  to  measure  [12:120]."  The 
questions  measuring  all  but  one  of  the  variables  inves- 
tigated by  this  study  are  based  upon  previous  research. 
Therefore,  a certain  amount  of  face  validity  can  be 
attributed  to  the  questionnaire. 

The  extensive  evaluation  of  the  instrument 
by  faculty  members  of  the  Functional  Management  Depart- 
ment and  Research  and  Administrative  Management  Deoart- 
ment.  Graduate  Education  Division,  School  of  Systems 
and  Logistics,  lends  a logical  validity  to  the  questions. 
Logical  validity  results  from  extensive  subjective 
evaluation  of  an  instrument  by  experts  to  determine  if 
the  questions  and  number  of  questions  are  adequate  to 
measure  a trait  (21:298). 
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Statistical  Test 


The  raw  data  was  received  from  the  respondents 
on  standard  mark-sense  scanner  answer  sheets.  Responses 
were  read  into  a data  file  using  available  equipment 
in  the  computer  support  section.  School  of  Systems  and 
Logistics.  Descriptive  statistics  were  generated  from 
this  file  using  standard  Statistical  Package  for  the 
Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  computer  programs,  and  was  exam- 
ined for  central  tendency  and  variance  to  determine  that 
the  use  of  parametric  statistics  was  appropriate.  Speci- 
fically, the  data  were  examined  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  observable  reason  that  the  assumption  of  nor- 
mality would  not  be  appropriate.  As  shown  in  Chapter  IV, 
the  data  passed  this  initial  examination  and  parametric 
statistics  can  be  appropriately  applied  for  analysis. 

To  investigate  the  research  proposition, 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  were 
developed  to  examine  the  statistical  relationships 
between  the  role  stereotypes  and  the  factors  of  social- 
ization measured  by  this  study.  The  correlations  to  be 
anticipated  by  the  research  propositions  are  indicated 
in  matrix  form  in  Table  4.  The  interval  measurements  on 
one  variable  were  related  v/ith  the  interval  measurements 
of  another.  A value  of  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficient  (Pearson  r)  may  vary  between 
+1.00  and  -1.00.  Both  of  these  extremes  represent 
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TABLE  4 


ANTICIPATED  PEARSON  PRODUCT-MOMENT 
CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  FACTORS  OF 
SOCIALIZATION  AND  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES 


Stereotypes 

Job 

Satisfaction 

I Coworker 
Relations 

* Supervisory 
i Treatment 

1 

1 

Sexual  Harassment 

^ -k 

1 

1 

+ 

1 + 

1 

Overprotectiveness 

- 

+ 

+ 

Competency 

__  1 

+ 

+ 

1 

Fear  of  Success 

- 

+ 

+ 

Role  Prescription/ 
Definition 

- 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

Physical  & 

Operational  Job 
Standards 

+ 



+ 

NOTE:  This  correlation  matrix  will  be  developed 

for  the  data  as  a whole  and  for  the  data  obtained  from 
each  AFSC.  A comparison  of  the  individual  AFSC  results 
should  allow  a determination  of  whether  or  not  there  are 
job-unique  characteristics  which  influence  the  results. 


indicates  direction  of  expected  correlation. 
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perfect  linear  relationships  between  the  variables; 

0.00  represents  the  absence  of  a linear  relation- 
ship (19:499). 

The  computational  formula  for  determining 
in  terms  of  raw  scores  is: 

r^^  = nZxy-  ( Zx)  ( £y ) 

/[nZx2-(Ex) -] [nZy--(Zy) -] 

Where;  x and  y are  variable  observation  values 

n is  the  sampe  size 

A positive  Pearson  r means  that  respondents 
obtaining  high  scores  on  one  variable  tend  to  obtain 
high  scores  on  a second  variable.  The  converse  is 
also  true,  i.e.,  respondents  scoring  low  on  one  variable 
tend  to  score  low  on  a second  variable.  .A  negative 
Pearson  r means  that  responents  scoring  low  on  one  vari- 
able tend  to  score  high  on  a second  variable.  Con- 
versely, respondents  scoring  high  on  one  variable  tend 
to  score  low  on  a second  variable  (19:499). 

The  Pearson  r is  generally  used  as  a parametric 
measure  of  the  degree  of  relationship  between  variables 
(12:402).  However,  there  is  disagreement  among  research- 
ers on  the  selection  of  correlation  coefficients  for  var- 
ious levels  of  data  and  the  assumptions  in  psychological 
research  regarding  the  bivariate  normal  distribution  on  the 
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joint  events  (A',:-').  Hays,  in  discussing  the  appropriate- 
ness of  Pearson  correlations  for  sample  data,  states  that: 

. . . It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  assumptions 
at  all  about  the  form  of  the  distribution,  the 
variability  of  Y scores  within  X columns  of  "arrays," 
or  the  true  level  of  measurement  represented  by 
the  scores  in  order  to  employ  linear  regression  and 
correlation  indices  to  describe  a given  set  of 
data.  So  long  as  there  are  N distinct  cases,  each 
having  two  numerical  scores,  X and  Y,  then  the  descrip- 
tive statistics  of  correlation  and  regression  may 
be  used.  In  so  doing,  we  describe  the  data  as 
though  a linear  rule  were  to  be  used  for  prediction, 
and  this  is  a perfectly  adequate  way  to  talk  about 
the  tendency  for  these  numerical  scores  to  associate 
or  "go  together"  in  a linear  way  in  these  data. 

The  confusion  has  arisen  because  in  inference 
about  true  linear  relationships  in  populations,  and 
in  some  applications  of  regression  equations  to 
predictions  beyond  the  sample,  assumptions  do  become 
necessary  . . . However,  one  may  apply  correlation 
techniques  to  any  set  of  paired-score  data,  and  the 
results  are  valid  descriptions  of  two  things:  the 

particular  linear  rule  that  best  applies,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  linear  prediction  rule  as  a summari- 
zation of  the  te.ndency  of  Y scores  to  differ  syste.m- 
matically  with  differences  in  X in  these  data 
[emphasis  Hayes]  [19:510]. 

In  order  to  make  inferences  to  the  population,  the 

assumption  of  a normal  distribution  must  be  made  il9:523). 

For  large  samples  (n>30)  the  assumption  of  a normal 

disbribution  is  reasonable  in  accordance  with  normal 

usage  of  the  central  limit  theorem  (19:530).  The  main 

interest  actually  is  in  the  value  of  r . itself,  the 

X V 

estimator  of  the  population  correlation  coefficient. 

After  making  the  assumption  about  the  population  distri- 
bution of  joint  i.X,'d)  events,  the  significance  of  the 
linear  relationships  between  the  stereotypes  and 
factors  of  socialization,  and  also  the  direction 
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(positive  and  negative)  of  the  relationships,  was  evalu- 
ated (19:527). 


All  of  these  variables  are  completely  free  to 
taice  on  any  value  for  any  observed  individual.  Each 
individual  of  the  sample  represents  the  occurrence  of 
a joint  X,  X,  and  Z event.  The  research  proposition, 
stated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  concerns  the  relation 
between  the  variables,  talcing  two  variables  at  a time. 

A (SPSS)  computer  package  was  used  to  perform  the 
calculations  for  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
analysis.  A .05  level  of  significance  is  widely  used 
in  behavioral  science  research.  Each  of  the  relation- 
ships will  be  tested  against  this  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  analysis  generated 
by  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlations,  the 
data  were  analyzed  using  the  technique  of  canonical  corre- 
lation. This  analysis  examined  the  relationship 
between  the  grouped  perceptions  of  role  stereotype  vari- 
ables and  the  grouped  perceptions  of  job  socialization 
factors . 


Canonical  correlation  analysis  takes  as  its 
basic  input  two  set  of  variables,  each  of  which  can 
be  given  theoretical  meaning  as  a set.  The  basic 
strategy  of  canonical  correlation  analysis  is  to 
derive  a linear  combination  from  each  of  the  sets 
of  variables  in  such  a way  that  the  correlation 
between  the  two  linear  combinations  is  maximized 
[34:517]. 
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It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  detail  the  quanti- 
tative underpinnings  of  the  canonical  correlation  tech- 
nique. The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Tatsuoka 
for  the  quantitative  aspects  (42)  and  to  Alpert  and 
Peterson  (1)  for  the  interpretation  of  results.  In 
particular,  this  reserach  will  use  the  methodology  of 
Alpert  and  Peterson  to  interpret  the  results  of  the 
canonical  analysis. 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  researcher 
to  demonstrate  a theoretical  meaning  for  each  set  of 
variables. prior  to  instituting  the  canonical  analysis. 

The  several  measures  of  role  stereotypes  used  in  this 
study  actually  measure  the  respondent's  perceptions  of 
behavior  in  the  work  environment. 

The  perceived  behaviors  are  based  upon  sets  of 
beliefs  about  the  characteristics  of  different  occupa- 
tions and  the  normative  expectations  regarding  appro- 
priate male/female  behavior  (13:563).  "Research  demon- 
strates the  contemporary  existence  of  clearly  defined 
role  stereotypes  for  men  and  women  [5:75]."  A review 
of  the  literature  indicates  that  role  stereotypes  affect 
women  workers  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  assessment  of 

competence  (39:248;  5:75),  (2)  fear  of  success  (9:176; 

5:76;  13:587),  (3)  license  for  sexual  harassment  (4:11), 

(4)  overprotectiveness  (31:207-216),  (5)  lack  of  physical 

and  operational  job  standards  (3:3;  11:14),  and  (6)  role 
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definition/prescription  (5:75;  13:536-543).  Each  of  these 
can  be  viewed  as  a subset  of  the  overall  role  stereo- 
typing. Thus,  it  would  appear  they  can  logically  be 
grouped  to  provide  a more  complete  view  of  the  impact  of 
the  stereotypes  on  women  in  the  work  environment. 

The  several  measures  of  job  socialization  factors, 
lik  role  stereotypes,  actually  measure  the  respondent's 
pf  ptions  of  behavior  in  t.he  work  environment. 

The  perceived  behaviors  are  localized  in  those 
processes  necessary  to  learning  the  roles  and  actions 
appropriate  to  the  work  environment.  Included  -in  this 
process  are  the  ways  individuals  learn  the  culture  and 
values  of  their  new  job  settings,  the  adjustment  to  the 
work  environment  and  the  development  of  work  skills 
(14:434).  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  job 
socialization  factors  include:  (1)  job  satisfaction 

(37:156;  36:181;  28:14),  (2)  coworker  relations  (36:179; 

45:224),  and  (3)  supervisory  treatment  and/or  accept- 
ance (27:216;  36:184-5;  39:6).  Each  of  these  factors 
can  be  considered  as  a subset  of  the  job  socialization 
process.  Thus,  it  would  appear  they  can  logically  be 
grouped  to  provide  a more  complete  view  of  the  impact  of 
job  socialization  on  women  in  the  work  environment. 
Typically,  canonical  correlation  is  used : 

1.  To  determine  vectors  of  weights  for  each 
set  of  variables  such  that  linear  combinations  of  the 
respective  variables  are  maxi.mally  correlated.  This 
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goal  implies  optimal  prediction  of  linear  combina- 
tions of  variables  (variates)  from  one  vector,  given 
variable  values  in  the  other  vector. 

2.  To  determine  whether  two  sets  of  variables 
are  statistically  independent  of  one  another  in  a 
linear  sense,  or  conversely,  to  determine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  relationships  between  the  two  sets. 

3.  To  explain  the  nature  of  any  relationships 
between  the  sets  of  variables,  generally  by  measuring 
the  relative  contribution  of  each  variable  to  the 
canonical  relationships  obtained  [1:187]. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  only  the  first 
two  of  these  objectives  are  paramount.  The  basic  purpose 
of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  if  the  perceptions  of 
stereotyped  attitudes  are  associated  with  the  perceptions 
of  behavior  in  the  work  environment;  and  to  determine  the 
potential  magnitude  of  this  relationship.  Further,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  develop  a m.eans  of  predicting  the 
relationship  between  stereotypic  attitudes  and  behavior  in 
the  work  place.  It  was  anticipated,  however,  that  t.he 
specific  contribution  of  each  variable  in  explaining  t.he 
overall  relationships  between  the  attitudinal  and  behav- 
ioral perceptions  could  vary  widely  from  respondent  to 
respondent.  It  was  therefore  of  minor  value  to  this 
research  to  attempt  detailing  the  contribution  of  each 
variable  to  any  relationships  obtained. 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  the  canonical 
correlation  problem  is  indicated  below.  The  basic 
requirement  is  to  determine  one  set  of  weights 
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for  the  predictor  variables,  and  a second  set  of  weights 


v'  = [v. , V- , . . . v_] 


for  the  criterion  variables  such  that  the  largest 
achievable  correlation  is  obtained  between 


Z = ^ 


. + U X 

P P 


and 


W = + v^Y2  + 


. + V y 
a a 


for  the  data  collected  {42:173). 

It  was  anticipated  that  these  two  sets  of  variables 
would  be  positively  correlated  at  better  than  the  .05 
level  of  significance.  The  (SPSS)  computer  package, 
using  subprogram  CANCOR  was  used  to  perform  the 
calculations  for  the  canonical  correlation  analysis. 


Criteria  Test 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  tests,  the  results 
obtained  for  each  variable  in  this  study  were  compared 
to  the  results  obtained  in  the  studies  on  which  the 
specific  variable  is  based.  The  research  proposition 
indicates  that  the  significant  proble.ms  associated  with 
role  stereotypes  identified  in  the  civilian  literature 
also  exist  for  military  women  entering  male  dominated 
career  fields.  Failure  to  achieve  similar  results 
for  the  individual  variables  measured  would  require  that 
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the  researchers  seriously  question  the  ability  of  the 
data  to  support  the  research  proposition,  regardless 
of  the  statistical  results. 

Assumptions 

The  assumptions  under  which  this  research  was 
conducted  are  as  follows: 

1.  Selected  sample  is  representative  of  the 
population  under  study. 

2.  Definitions  and  assumptions  from  supportive 
research  studies  are  valid  and  reasonable. 

3.  Uncontrolled  variables  that  exist  in  the 
craft  skills  are  consistently  distinctive  to  specific 
AFSCs  studied. 

4.  The  full  cooperation  of  t.he  randomly  selected 
sample  will  result  in  the  return  of  unbiased  daca. 

Limitations 

1.  While  there  are  indications  of  a need  to 
develop  physical  and  operational  job  standards  for 
enlisted  women  assigned  to  Air  Force  craft  skills  (11), 
this  research  will  not  attempt  to  identify  or  define 
those  standards.  Clearly,  however,  any  relationship 
between  physical  capability,  role  stereotypes,  and  the 
factors  of  socialization  must  be  considered  and  examined 
in  this  study.  Thus,  this  study  will  deal  only  with 


perceptions  of  problems  in  the  area  of  physical  limita- 
tions and  equipment  deficiencies. 

2.  Only  limited  validity  testing  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  feasible  prior  to  collecting  data  for  this 
study . 

3.  Finally,  this  research  effort  is  limited  to 
an  analysis  of  representative,  random  samples  relating  to 
the  twelve  Air  Force  craft  skills  previously  identified. 
Any  conclusions  rendered  will  be  directly  applicable 
only  to  those  twelve  Air  Force  craft  skills.  The  results 
should  not  be  generalized  to  the  Air  Force  as  a whole 
unless  its  reader  has  reason  to  believe  that  other 
enlisted  women  are  reasonably  well  represented  by  this 
sample . 


Summary  of  Operational 
Definitions 

The  operational  definitions  are  developed  through- 
out the  text  of  the  study.  They  are  collected  and  sum- 
marized here  for  convenience  of  the  reader. 

Stereotype . A stereotype,  for  this  study,  is 
defined  as  a picture  one  has  in  mind  when  visualizing 
a "hypothetical"  type  of  person.  It  exists  in  the  "eye 
of  the  beholder"  and  may  not  be  an  accurate  perception 
of  reality.  Stereotypes  are  individualized  perceptions 
of  what  personality  traits  exist  in  others,  as  opposed 
to  what  traits  really  e.xist  (29:239). 
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Sexual  Harassment.  Sexual  harassment  can  be 
defined  as  perceptions  of  unwelcomed  and/or  repeated 
overt  propositions;  "friendly"  overtures  such  as  unsolic- 
ited pats,  squeezes  and  pinches;  and  unwelcomed  and/or 
repeated  exposure  to  verbal,  sexually-oriented  comments 
and  jokes  (26:9) . 

Competency . Competency,  for  this  study,  is  a 
measure  of  the  perception  of  such  attribures  as  being 
independent,  objective,  active,  competitive,  logical, 
skilled  in  business,  worldly,  adventurous,  able  to  make 

1 

decisions  easily,  self-confident,  always  acting  as  a ' 

leader,  ambitious  (5:66). 

Job  Satisfaction.  Job  satisfaction  can  be  defined 
as  a measure  of  the  perceived  degree  of  worker  adapta- 
bility to  working  conditions  and  environment.  Further, 
job  satisfaction  measures  the  perceived  degreed  of  dis- 
sonance between  worker  expectations  and  organizatio.nal 
reality  (37 :156) . 

Role  Definition/Prescription.  Role  definition/ 
prescription  for  this  study  is  defined  as  the  measure 
of  the  perceived  degree  to  which  concepts  of  the  ideal 
coworker  parallels  the  male  and  female  sex-role  stereo- 
types (5:68)  . 
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Fear  of  Success.  Fear  of  success  for  this  study 
is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  success  is  perceived  to 


1 


be  appropriate  based  on  factors  of  sex  and  occupation. 

Success  at  an  occupation  is  viewed  more  posi- 
tively if  this  success  is  consistent  with  societal 
conceptions  about  the  sex  role  than  if  it  is  incon- 
sistent [13  : 537]  . 

Physical  and  Operational  Job  Standards.  Physical 
and  operational  job  standards  are  defined  as  a measv-e 
of  the  perceived  degree  to  which  female  capacities  and 
limitations  are  related  to  the  design  of  work  e.nvironments 
and  physical  requirements  of  USAF  craft  skills. 

Overprotectiveness . Overprotectiveness  for  women 
can  be  defined  as  perceived  preferential  treatment  for 
women  involved  in  dirty,  heavy,  physical  labor  and/or 
dangerous  work. 

Supervisory  Treatment.  For  this  study  supervisory 
treatment  includes  rewards,  punishment,  feedback,  and 
help  with  new  problems  (26:1). 

Coworker  Relations.  Coworker  relations  is  defined 
as  the  focal  point  for  the  individual  to  learn  the  values, 
norms,  and  expectations  of  the  group  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion (36:179). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF 
THE  DATA 


Survey  Approval  and 
Data  Collection 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  the  research  design 
described  in  Chapter  III,  several  problems  were  encoun- 
tered which  resulted  in  modifying  both  the  survey  instru- 
ment and  the  planned  sample.  Those  problems  and  the  reso- 
lution to  them  are  described  below.  Although  portions  of 
the  study  design  were  changed,  these  changes  did  not 
significantly  reduce  the  validity  of  the  findings. 

■The  original  questionnaire  contained  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  questions  measuring  nine  separate  variables 
(see  Appendix  A) . A revised  questionnaire  which  measured 
eight  variables  was  used  because  responsible  officials 
felt  that  specific  questions  dealing  with  sexual  matters 
were  inappropriate  for  an  Air  Force  survey  and  would  not 
provide  additional  significant  information  in  this  area. 
The  final  instrument  distributed  to  the  respondees  is 
presented  in  Appendix  3. 

The  original  sampling  plan  had  been  designed 
using  a stratified  random  sample  of  seventy-five  women  in 
each  cf  eight  career  fields.  As  part  of  the  Air  Force 
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survey  approval  process,  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 

Laboratory,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  was  to  I 

generate  the  samples  and  provide  the  necessary  computer-  ; 

generated  mailing  labels.  When  these  materials  were  j 

I 

received,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  Laboratory  had  j 

not  provided  random  samples , but  instead  had  provided  j 

a census  of  all  enlisted  women  in  these  career  fields. 

The  women  were  not  identified  by  AFSC,  so  it  was  not 
possible  locally  to  generate  the  random  stratified 
samples.  Time  was  not  available  in  which  to  have  the 
Human  Resources  Laboratory  correct  their  oversight. 

When  notified  of  this  situation,  the  Air  Force  Military 
Personnel  Center  (AFMPC/DPMYPS)  and  Headquarters  Air 
University  (AU/EDG)  both  verbally  approved  using  the 
entire  census  of  wom.en  in  these  career  fields.  The 
overall  impact  on  the  study  of  receiving  census  data  from 
the  Human  Resources  Laboratory  was  to  dramatically 
increase  the  number  of  responses  analyzed  and  thus  mark- 
edly  increase  the  validity  of  the  findings.  After  elimin- 
ating those  women  in  technical  schools  on  the  grounds 
that  they  had  not  been  in  the  work  environment  and  would 
therefore  not  be  expected  to  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  situations  being  investigated,  the  final  survey 
consisted  of  3,620  enlisted  women.  One-thousand-seven- 
hundred-thirty-six  responses  were  returned  for  a response 
rate  of  50.76  percent  (see  Table  5).  However,  mechanical 
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TABLE  5 

SIZE  OF  DATA  SOURCE 


Number  of  names  provided  by  Human 

Resources  Laboratory  4,740 

Number  of  names  eliminated  because 
individuals  were  in  school  and 

had  no  experience  in  the  field  -1,120 

Instruments  returned  because  indi- 
viduals had  transferred/been 

discharged  200 


Basic  population  for  the  study  3,420 

Number  of  respondees  1,736 

Number  of  instrviments  destroyed 

by  scan-reader  equipment  - 6 


Number  of  instruments  used  in 

the  analysis  1,730 


Resoonse  Rate  = = 50.76% 

" 3,420 


problems  with  the  scan-answer  reading  device  destroyed  six 
answer  sheets  leaving  a total  of  1,730  to  be  analyzed. 

An  additional  200  surveys  were  returned  indicating  that 
the  enlisted  women  had  either  transferred  from  the  assign- 
ment or  been  discharged.  This  number  represents  only 
those  individuals  for  whom  the  researchers  received  writ- 
ten notification  of  discharge  or  transfer.  It  is  unknown 
how  many  others  have  been  transferred  or  discharged, 
therefore,  no  additional  corrections  for  this  factor 
were  made  to  the  data  base.  In  addition,  leaves  and/or 
temporary  duty  assignments  may  have  reduced  the  response 
rate . 

As  indicated  earlier,  questions  were  developed 
to  employ  the  methodology  used  in  previous  studies. 

The  questions  measuring  fear  of  success  used  the  instruc- 
tions for  Feather's  study  (13).  However,  these  instruc- 
tions were  apparently  originally  designed  to  be  given 
verbally  with  opportunities  for  respondent  questions. 

There  were  no  opportunities  for  explanations  in  the  sur- 
vey, however.  Many  written  comments  were  received  indi- 
cating that  the  respondees  had  difficulty  interpreting 
the  instructions  and  providing  meaningful  responses  to 
the  questions  (see  Appendix  D for  representative  examples 
of  these  comments).  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
results  generated  from  these  questions  may  be  less  than 
valid  and  may  have  to  be  interpreted  with  care. 
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Finally,  although  the  instructions  for  role 
definition/prescription  seemed  to  be  well  understood 
by  respondents,  many  individuals  indicated  they  had 
difficulty  answering  the  questions.  Written  comments 
indicated  many  women  believe  the  traits  measured  are 
characteristic  of  both  men  and  women  (see  Appendix  d 
for  representative  examples  of  these  comments) . The 
results  generated  from  measuring  this  variable  must, 
therefore,  also  be  interpreted  with  care. 

Analysis  of  the  Individual  Variables 

The  civilian  literature  clearly  indicates  that 
role  perceived  stereotypes  do  exist  for  women  entering 
previously  all-male  career  fields  and  that  the  women's, 
the  coworker's,  and  the  supervisor's  perceptions  of 
these  stereotypes  negatively  affect  the  manner  in  which 
women  are  socialized  to  the  work  environment.  The  initial 
effort  in  analyzing  the  data  collected  involved  examining 
the  descriptive  statistics  for  each  variables  and  con- 
ducting a Pearson  Product-Mo.ment  Correlation  analysis 
to  determine  if  the  data  supports  the  civilian  literature 
findings  on  an  individual,  variable  by  variable,  basis. 

Review  of  Descriptive 
Statistics 

Descriptive  statistics,  in  particular  the  means 
and  standard  deviations  for  the  eight  major  variables. 
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were  generated  using  SPSS  computer  programs.  This  data 
is  shown  in  Table  6.  An  examination  of  this  data  indi- 


cates that  a central  tendency  apparently  exists  for 
each  variable,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  that  the 
assumption  of  normality  wduld  not  be  appropriate. 

Therefore,  parametric  statistics  can  be  appropriately 
applied  in  the  analysis.  Further,  the  sample  sizes  are 
sufficiently  large  to  apply  the  Central  Limit  Theorem  and 
assume  a distribution  reasonably  close  to  the  normal 
(19:530) . 

Several  respondents  coded  the  scan-answer  sheets 
as  a male.  The  responses  were  included  in  the  data  on 
the  assum.ption  that  the  coding  was  in  error.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  sample 
was  generated  from  the  official  Air  Force  personnel  files 
of  enlisted  wome.n. 

Simple  Pearson  Product-Moment 
Correlation  Analysis 

The  results  of  the  simple  Pearson  Product-Moment 
Correlations  are  presented  in  Table  7,  in  which  the 
expected  results  are  compared  with  those  actually  obtained 
from  the  data.  The  individual  pairwise  associations 
largely  reflect  the  results  anticipated,  except  for  those 
involving  fear  of  success  and  role  definition/prescription. 
These  two  variables  are  those  which  the  respondents 
reported  having  difficulty  understanding.  The  amount 
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of  variance  explained  by  these  two  variables  in  their 
correlations  with  the  socialization  factors  is  not 


i 

I 


r 


large  but  it  is  significant  due  to  the  large  number  of 
cases  N.  The  failure  of  these  two  variables  to  support 
the  predicted  relationships  may  be  due  to  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  three  possible  reasons : 

1.  Difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  under- 
standing/completing the  data  collecrion  instrument. 

2.  The  application  of  the  civilian  findings 
to  this  study  may  be  incorrect/incomplete . 

3.  _The  respondents  may  be  rejecting  the  con- 
clusions drawn  in  the  civilian  literature. 

Difficulty  was  in  fact,  experienced  with  the 
instrument  relative  to  the  variable  fear  of  success. 

Some  respondents  indicated  confusion  over  the  instru- 
ment, specifically  whet.her  or  not  one  or  two  responses 
were  desired  (one  representing  their  view  for  males 
and  one  representing  their  views  for  females)  (see 
Appendix  d for  other  representative  comments) . 

Ref  questions  15-18  and  115-118:  [fear  of  suc- 

cess questions].  Firstly,  the  instructions  are 
confusing;  ...  I didn't  understand  how  to  arrive 
at  an  answer  for  these  questions  . . . 

The  findings  of  Broverman  et  al.,  and  Feather  for 
the  variables  role  definition/prescription  and  fear  of 
success,  respectively  were  generated  based  on  a compari- 
son of  the  responses  from  both  male  and  female  subjects. 
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The  original  intent  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  responses 
from  both  the  women  in  the  craft  career  fields  and  their 
male  coworkers.  As  the  study  progressed,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  this  plan  was  infeasible  due  to  an  inability 
to  identify  male  coworkers  with  each  specific  female 
worker  while  maintaining  even  reasonable  levels  of  anonym- 
ity. .Adjustments  were  made  in  the  question  scaling  to 
counteract  this  shortcoming.  .‘iowever,  the  basic  fact 
remains  that  there  is  no  male  control  group  against  which 
to  compare  the  women's  responses.  It  may  be  inappro- 
priate, therefore,  to  expect  the  results  of  this  study 
to  duplicate  those  of  Broverman  et  al.,  and  Feather. 

Rather,  the  results  must  be  interpreted  relative  only  to 
the  questions  themselves  and  the  scoring  method  used  to 
evaluate  those  results. 

Information  does,  in  fact,  exist  to  indicate 
that  some  Air  Force  women  may  be  actively  rejecting 
the  role  stereotypes  on  whic.h  the  studies  of  Broverman 
et  al.,  and  Feather  were  based.  Many  respondents  indi- 
cated that  fear  of  success  and  role  definition/prescrip- 
tion could  not  be  identified  on  a sex-role  basis,  but 
rather  were  highly  individualized  characteristics . 

For  example: 

. . . .As  for  denoting  a ge.nder  to  characteristics, 

in  questions  nineteen  t.hrough  twenty-eight  — absurd! 

. . . One  cannot  associate  a characteristic  as  being 
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either  masculine  or  feminine,  any  more  than  one 
can  say  laziness  is  a Puerto  Rican  characteristic, 
while  industriousness  is  an  Anglo  Saxon  charac- 
teristic . . . 

(See  Appendix  D for  other  representative  comments.) 

In  summary,  all  three  of  the  possible  explana- 
tions identified  apparently  combined  to  produce  results 
different  from  those  predicted.  There  is  no  clear  justi- 
fication, however,  for  eliminating  this  data  from  the 

- 4t! 

analysis  since  the  large  majority  of  respondents  appar- 
ently interpreted  the  instructions  successfully  and 
expressed  their  views  in  their  responses.  Further, 
the  amount  of  variation  explained  by  these  variables 
in  their  correlations  with  the  job  socialization  factors 
is  quite  low  relative  to  the  other  stereotype  variables 
and  should,  therefore,  have  a relatively  small  effect  on 
the  final  results.  Futher  researchers  using  this  instru- 
ment, however,  would  be  best  advised  to  orient  the  study 
toward  a comparison  of  male  and  female  responses  so 
that  the  information  collected  relative  to  these  two 
variables  can  be  more  clearly  interpreted. 

The  remaining  correlation  coefficients  in 
Table  7 clearly  support  the  associations  predicted.  All 
demonstrate  the  predicted  direction  of  correlation, 
all  clearly  surpass  the  preestablished  level  of  signifi- 
cance decision  rule,  and  all  demonstrate  relatively  high 
levels  of  variation  explained.  The  amount  of  variation 
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explained,  in  particular,  is  quite  high  relative  to 
most  behavioral  studies  of  this  nature.  In  general,  then, 
after  considering  the  amount  of  variation  explained  by 
each  correlation,  the  data  as  a whole  support  the  type 
of  relationships  predicted.  The  high"  levels  of  statis- 
tical significance  reported  for  these  relationships 
lends  additional  credence  to  these  findings,  although  it 
must  be  noted  that  with  such  large  numbers  of  cases  (N) , 
little  variation  explained  is  required  to  ac.hieve  high 
significance  levels. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  measuring  two  of 
the  role  stereotypes.  For  the  remaining  variables,  how- 
ever, highly  significant  correlations  were  found  among 
the  role  stereotypes  and  among  the  factors  of  job 
socialization.  These  findings  parallel  those  of  the 
civilian  literature,  confirming  that  those  Air  Force 
enlisted  women  in  the  surveyed  career  fields  who  exper- 
ience similar  perceptions  of  role  stereotypes  also 
experience  similar  negative  perceptions  of  the  effects 
on  job  socialization.  To  this  extent the  research 
proposition  is  clearly  supported. 


Analysis  of  the  Combined  Variable  Sets 
The  civilian  literature,  however,  has  typically 
dealt  with  the  measurement  of  only  one  role  stereotype 


at  a time.  The  present  study  attempts  to  extend  the 
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literature  to  the  military  environment  and  also  combine 
the  several  role  stereotype  measures  and  the  job  sociali- 
zation measures  into  variate  sets  in  order  to  investi- 


gate an  overall  relationship  between  perceptions  of  job 
socialization  and  perceptions  of  role  stereotypes. 

Canonical  Correlation  Analysis 
for  the  Total  Data 

The  appropriate  methodology  for  analyzi.ng  the 
relationships  between  sets  of  variables  is  canonical 
correlation.  This  technique  assumes  that  the  researchers 
have  independently  established  a theoretical  meani.ng 
for  both  the  predictor  and  criterion  sets  of  variables 
as  sets.  A theoretical  justification  for  grouping  the 
stereotype  variables  as  a criterion  set  and  the  sociali- 
zation factors  as  a predictor  set  was  discussed  earlier 
in  this  study  (see  pages  49-50).  The  Pearson  Product- 
Moment  interccrrelation  matrices  for  these  sets  of  vari- 
ables can  be  used  to  confirm  a numerical  association 
among  the  variables  in  these  sets. 

The  intercorrelation  matri.x  for  the  criterion 
set  (stereotype  variables)  is  presented  in  Table  8. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  variables  physical  and  opera- 
tional job  standards,  competency,  and  overprotection  have 
a high  level  of  association  among  the.mselves.  The  high 
significance  of  the  relationships  reinforces  this  state- 
ment. While  the  associations  are  high,  it  would  appear 
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that  sufficient  unexplained  variance  remains  among  these 
variables  to  avoid  any  potential  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  canonical  correlation  analysis  should  one 
variable  be  a linear  function  of  any  other  variable. 

Multicollinearity  apparently  exists  and  must  be  considered 
in  the  canonical  correlation  analysis.  The  variables 
fear  of  success  and  role  definition/prescription,  how- 
ever, show  much  lower  associations  both  between  them- 
selves and  with  the  other  stereotypes.  The  possible 
causes  of  this  situation  were  discussed  in  the  previous 
section. 

The  intercorrelation  matrix  for  the  predictor 
set  (socialization  factors)  is  presented  in  Table  9. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  variables  supervisory  treat- 
ment, job  satisfaction,  and  coworker  relations  have  a 
high  level  of  association  among  themselves.  The  high  sig- 
nificance of  the  relationships  reinforces  this  state- 
ment. The  directions  of  correlations  are  as  expected 
with  the  coding  scheme  used.  While  the  associations 
are  high,  it  would  appear  that  sufficient  unexplained 
variance  remains  among  these  variables  to  avoid  any 
potential  difficulty  that  might  arise  in  the  canonical 
correlation  analysis  should  one  variable  be  a linear 
function  of  any  other  variable.  Multicollinearity 
apparently  exists  and  must  be  considered  in  the  canonical 
correlation  analysis. 
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The  results  of  the  canonical  correlation  analysis 
are  presented  in  Tables  10  and  11.  The  analysis  of  these 
relationships  is  conducted  using  the  methodology  and 
suggestions  of  Alpert  and  Peterson  from  their  article 
"On  the  Interpretation  of  Canonical  Analysis"  (1).  The 
canonical  analysis  was  used  to  determine  whether  any  rela- 
tionships existed  between  these  data  sets  and  if  so,  the 
nature  of  the  relationships.  Only  two  canonical  variate 
set  correlations  were  found  in  this  total  data  file,  and 
these  were  both  significant  beyond  the  .001  level  (see 
Table  10).  The  high  value  of  canonical  R and  the  sta- 
tistical significance  clearly  indicate  that  a relation- 
ship does  exist  between  these  two  variable  sets,  i.e., 
that  the  coefficients  are  significantly  different  from 
zero.  By  definition,  however,  the  canonical  correla- 
tions are  maximal  linear  relationships  between  the  sets 
and  are  therefore  overstated.  Further,  multicollinear ity 
which  exists  among  the  variables  of  both  the  predictor 
and  criterion  sets  would  also  tend  to  produce  an  over- 
stated relationship.  The  common  (simplistic)  approach 
to  assessing  the  strength  of  the  relationships  between 
these  two  variable  sets  is  to  use  the  squared  canonical 
Rs  as  estimates  of  the  shared  variance  between  linear 
combinations  of  the  variables  in  each  set.  Three  prob- 
lems arise  immediately.  The  first  involves  how  to  deal 
with  the  c (ol,  in  this  case  c=2)  canonical  correlations. 
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TABLE  10 


Predictor  Set 


Supervisory 


Treatment 

.4176 

.7935 

Job  Satisfaction 

-.6087 

.9150 

Coworker  Relations 

.2446 

.2560 

Criterion  Set 

Physical  S Operational 

Job  Standards 

.2784 

-.6923 

Competency 

.5863 

-.1327 

Overprotection 

.3065 

.9957 

Fear  of  Success 

-.0990 

.2408 

Role  Definition/ 
Prescription 


1727 


-.1585 


The  second  involves  the  fact  that  the  total  variance  that 


exists  in  each  set  of  variables  is  likely  to  be  different 
from  that  existing  in  the  other  set.  The  third  involves 
how  to  deal  with  the  multicollinearity  likely  to  be 
found  in  data  of  this  type  if  the  results  are  to  be  used 
for  other  than  prediction  purposes. 

To  rectify  the  inherent  overstatement  in  the 
usual  measures  of  canonical  associations,  Alpert  and 
Peterson  describe  the  development  of  a measure  termed 
"redundancy"  (1) . This  measure  specifically  assesses 
the  average  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  vari- 
ables . 


Redundancy,  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the 
r.otal  variation  in  each  set,  is  rarely  symmetrical 
in  the  sense  that  the  percentages  are  the  same  for 
both  variable  sets,  because  the  total  variances  and 
the  number  of  variables  in  each  set  will  differ  . . 
[1:188] . 

The  formula  for  expressing  redundancy  is  indicated 
below : 


i=l  i=l  U = 1 J 


where;  vc^  = Proportion  of  criteria  set  variance 
extracted  by  ith  factor  (or  variate) 
vp^  = Proportion  of  predictor  set  variance 

extracted  by  the  ith  factor  (vp^  would 
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X . 
1 


be  used  in  place  of  vc^  to  calculate 


= Squared  ith  canonical  correlation  coeffi- 
cient, or  the  proportion  of  the  variance 
of  one  of  the  ith  pair  -of  canonical  vari- 
ates predicted  from  the  other  member  of 
the  pair. 

m = The  number  of  pairs  of  variates, 
c 

L.^  = The  correlation  (loading)  between  the  jth 
variable  and  the  ith  canonical  variate 
(for  the  criterion  set)  (1). 


-2 

R , is  essentially  the  equivalent  of  calculating  the 
c/ p 

squared  multiple  correlation  coefficient  between  the 

total  predictor  set  and  each  variable  in  the  criterion 

set  summing  these  squared  coefficients,  and  then  aver- 

2 

aging  them  to  arrive  at  an  average  R (1) . This  was  the 

2 

method  used  to  obtain  the  values  of  R presented  in 
-2 

Table  11.  ^c/p  expresses  the  common  vari- 

ance between  the  two  sets  of  variables  as  a proportion  of 

the  criterion  set.  The  analogous  calculations  using  vp^ 

-2 

determine  the  same  shared  variance  R , expressed  as 
a percentage  of  the^ predictor  set.  Alpert  and  Peterson 
indicate  that  while  the  canonical  correlation  coeffi- 
cients are  appropriate  for  determining~~the  existence  of 
relationships  between  sets  of  variables,  redundancy  seems 
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more  appropriate  for  interpreting  the  overall  maanitude 


r 


of  the  relationships  that  exist  (1) . 

The  values  of  the  redundancy  calculations  are 

presented  in  Table  12.  Note  that  the  total  variance 
2 

explained  (R  ) calculated  from  the  canonical  correla- 
tions would  indicate  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
variance  in  the  perception  of  the  socialization  factors 
could  be  explained  by  the  perception  of  stereotypes. 

For  example,  this  simplistic  approach  would  indicate 
t.hat  nearly  39  percent  of  the  common  variance  would  be 
accounted  for  by  the  first  canonical  relationship  alone. 
The  redundancy  calculations  present  a more  realistic 
view.  The  redundancy  in  the  predictor  set  given  the 
criterion  set  indicates  that  the  redundancy  is  24.37 
percent.  This  same  redundancy  is  16.57  percent  of 
the  variance  in  the  criterion  set  given  the  predictor 
set.  These  redundancies  indicate  a high  level  of 
shared  variance,  even  though  they  are  lower  than  the 
shared  variance  estimate  obtained  by  correlating  opti- 
mal linear  combinations.  Relationships  clearly  exist 
between  the  perceptions  of  socialization  factors  and  the 
perception  of  role  stereotypes  in  the  data  analysis.  The 
amount  of  redundancy  explained  clearly  indicates  that, 
while  the  importance  of  these  relationships  may  have 
been  overstated  by  both  the  bivariate  and  the  canonical 
correlation  analysis,  sufficient  variation  is  explained 
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to  make  this  relationship  quite  important.  That  is, 
given  the  large  N in  this  analysis  and  the  exploratory 
behavioral  nature  of  this  study,  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  redundancy  explained  would  seem  to  be  an 
important  finding.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  redun- 
dancy calculations  that  the  first  canonical  variate 
set  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two  in  explain- 
ing the  associations  between  the  predictor  and  criterion 
variable  sets,  since  it  accounts  for'  about  90  percent 
of  the  redundancy  explained. 

Tables  13  and  14  present  three  measures  of  the 
contribution  each  variable  makes  to  the  canonical  rela- 
tionships. The  first  measure  is  the  standardized  form 
of  the  canonical  coefficient  of  the  variables  used  to 
develop  each  respondent's  canonical  scores.  The  second 
measure  is  the  Pearson  Product-Momenc  correlation  between 
individual  variables  and  the  respective  canonical  vari- 
ates [corresponding  to  loading  (L)  in  factor  analysis] 
(see  Table  15) . The  third  measure  is  the  variable/ 
variate  correlation  squared  and  e.xpressed  as  a percentage 
of  the  sum  of  squared  correlations  for  each  variate 
(1:190)  . 

A careful  review  of  the  changes  that  occur  ir 
the  rank  order  of  importance  among  the  variables  a~r 
these  three  measures  demonstrates  that  a diffi'. 
exists  in  attempting  to  designate  variables 
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TABLE  15 


CALCULATION  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  LOADINGS 


Canonical  Correlation  results  in  an  expression  such  as 


The  loading  (L)  is  developed  by  calculating  a new  vari 
able,  called  the  canonical  variate. 


c 


and  then  calculating  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correia 
-tions  for 


Cl  = a^x^, 


C2  ^2^2' 


= ^2^3' 


The  correlations  are 
the  loadings  for  the 
X variables 


The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  developing  the  loadings 
for  the  other  variable  set  (i.e.,  the  second  canonical 
variate) 


p = a^x^+a2J<2+a2X2+.  • . 

and  the  loading  is  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlations 
for 

Pi  = bj_y^, 

?2  " ^2^2' 


P3  ~ ^3^3' 


etc.  I 


The  correlations  are 
the  loadings  for  the 
y variables 


related"  to  each  canonical  relationship.  For  the  first 
canonical  variate  set,  for  example,  the  rank  order  of 
role  stereotypes  contributing  to  the  relationship  was 
competency,  overprotection,  and  physical  and  operational 
job  standards  when  ordering  by  the  canonical  coefficients 
or  weights.  Fear  of  success  seems  to  contribute  little 
to  the  relationship,  while  role  definition/prescription 
is  seen  as  marginally  important.  Using  loadings,  how- 
ever, the  order  was  competency,  physical  and  operational 
job  standards,  and  overprotection,  a change  in  the  rank 
order  between  the  measures  overprotection  and  physical 

and  operational  job  standards.  While  no  further  rank 

2 

order  changes  occur  when  using  the  percentage  EL  as  a 
measure  of  the  variables  contribution  to  the  relation- 
ships, the  differences  identified  in  the  relative 
importance  of  these  variables  may  be  significant.  While 
no  rank  order  changes  occur  across  the  three  measures  for 
the  predictor  set  variables,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  variables  to  the  relationship  is  seen  to  change.  The 

measure  of  the  percentage  of  variate  commonality  (per- 
2 

centage  EL  ) associated  with  each  variable  is  apparently 
the  most  sensitive  of  the  measures  to  variations  in  the 
contribution  of  those  variables.  However,  this  measure 
does  not  provide  information  regarding  the  signs  of  the 
loadings.  A typical  approach  to  the  analysis  of  the 
relationships  would  use  both  the  loadings  (L)  and  the 
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percentage  of  variate  conunonality  associated  with  each 
variable  to  obtain  both  directional  and  contribution 
information  about  the  variable ' s importance  to  the 
canonical  relationships.  A cutoff  level  fcr  the  load- 
ing (typically  a value  of  approximately  .30)  would  be 
identified  below  which  the  variable  would  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  to  the  relationship  to  be 
investigated. 

Using  the  analysis  technique  described  above, 
the  values  for  the  first  canonical  variate  set  indi- 
cate that  all  three  variables  in  the  predictor  set 
contribute  significantly  to  the  first  canonical  rela- 
tionship. Only  the  variables  competency,  physical 
and  operational  job  standards,  and  overprotectiveness 
from  the  criterion  set  contribute  significantly  to  the 
first  canonical  relationship.  Overall,  the  combi- 
nation of  perceived  good  coworker  relations,  perceived 
equal  (fair)  supervisory  treatment,  and  perceived  high 
job  satisfaction  is  associated  with  the  combinations 
of  high  perceptions  of  competency,  perceived  confidence 
in  the  ability  to  meet  the  physical  and  operational  job 
standards,  and  a lack  of  perceived  overprotection. 

Job  satisfaction  appears  to  be  the  most  significant 
contributor  to  this  relationship  from  the  predictor 
set,  closely  followed  by  supervisory  treatment.  In 
the  criterion  set,  competency  is  apparently  the  most 
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important  contributor  to  the  relationship,  closely 
followed  by  physical  and  operational  job  standards  and 
by  overprotection. 

A similar  analysis  can  be  conducted  for  canoni- 
cal variate  set  number  2 (see  Table  14) . In  this  case, 
however,  given  the  canonical  variate  set  number  1, 
none  of  the  variables  in  the  predictor  set  meet  its 
L>.30  criterion,  and  only  one  (job  satisfaction)  is 
close.  One  criterion  set  variable  (fear  of  success) 
would  be  considered  of  major  importance  to  the  rela- 
tionship. A careful  examination  of  the  loadings  for  the 
criterion  set,  however,  would  probably  lead  to  including 
competency  in  the  analysis.  As  a result,  given  the 
first  variate  set,  the  second  variate  set  indicates  that 
an  additional  association  exists  between  the  perception 
of  high  job  satisfaction  in  the  predictor  set,  and  the 
combination  of  a perceived  fear  of  success  and  high  per- 
ception of  competency. 

In  summary,  following  the  Alpert  and  Peterson 
methodology  for  analyzing  canonical  relationships,  four 
basic  factors  must  be  considered  and  accounted  for. 
First,  while  the  canonical  correlation  coefficients  are 
sufficient  to  reflect  the  existence  of  relationships, 
the  squared  canonical  coefficients  represent  shared 
variation  between  linear  composites  of  the  original 
variates  as  opposed  to  t e variables  themselves.  A more 
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appropriate  measure  of  the  shared  variation  between  the 
sets  of  varicibles  themselves  is  redundancy  as  defined 
above.  Second,  interpreting  the  relative  contribu- 
tion of  the  variables  to  each  canonical  relationship 
will  appropriately  require  a consideration  of  their 
correlations  with  the  canonical  variates  (loadings), 
rather  than  simply  assessing  importance  from  vectors  of 
standardized  canonical  weights.  The  canonical  weights 
seem  more  appropriate  for  prediction  purposes  while  the 
correlations  with  the  canonical  variates  (loadings) 
are  more  appropriate  for  explaining  underlying  con- 
structs. Third,  since  each  pair  of  canonical  variates 
is  independent  of  all  other  pairs,  different  relation- 
ships arise  from  each.  "Key"  variables  that  may  appear 
in  two  or  more  pairs  of  canonical  variates  will  still 
yield  different  associations  for  each  pair  when  the  other 
variables  highly  correlated  with  those  same  canonical 
variates  are  considered.  Fourth,  the  cutoff  points 
for  including  variables  in  the  variate  set  involves 
subjective  judgment  and  must  depend  on  the  purpose  of  the 
analysis. 

Canonical  Correlation 
Analyses  by  AFSC 

The  results  of  the  canonical  correlation  analysis 
for  each  AFSC  excimined  in  the  study  are  summarized  in 
Table  16.  Details  of  the  analysis  for  each  AFSC  are 
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TABLE  16 
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M edundancy  is  a function  of  which  variable  set  is  taken  as  a base.  As  reported  in  the  table,  p/c  is  the  redundancy 
explained  in  the  predictor  set  ( socia 1 i zat ion  factors)  given  the  ciiterion  set  (stereotype  variables).  c/p  is  the  redundancy 


presented  in  Appendix  C.  This  analysis  does  not  include 
the  missile  maintenance  (44XXX) , munitions  and  weapons 
maintenance  (46XXX) , and  vehicle  maintenance  (47XXX) 
career  fields  since  only  zero,  one  and  two  responses 
respectively  were  returned  from  women  in  these  fields. 

Analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  16  reveals  no 

significant  differences  across  career  fields.  From  the 

2 

standpoint  of  variation  explained,  the  canonical  R 
demonstrates  that,  as  a minimum,  34  percent  of  the  vari- 
ation is  explained,  with  most  of  the  career  fields 
demonstrating  much  higher  percentages  of  variation 
explained.  As  noted  in  the  previous  description  of 
the  canonical  correlation  technique,  this  measure  of 
explained  variation  is  overstated  due  to  the  inherent 
multicollinearity  and/or  autocorrelation  which  exists 
among  the  variables  in  both  the  predictor  and  criterion 
sets.  The  measure  of  redundancy,  however,  corrects 
for  this  overstatement.  The  redundancy  calculations 
for  the  predictor  set  given  the  criterion  set 
the  AFSC  indicates  that  between  18.5  percent  and  32.9 
percent  of  the  variation  in  the  predictor  set  is  explained 
by  the  canonical  relationships.  The  predictor  set,  of 
course,  represents  the  respondent's  perceptions  of  how 
well  the  personal  on-the-job  relationships  support  a 
high  level  of  job  performance  and  satisfaction.  The 
interpretation  of  the  canonical  analysis  thus  indicates 
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that  when  stereotype  variables  are  perceived  to  exist, 

they  have  a significant  impact  on  the  adaptation  of  the 

enlisted  female  worker  to  the  military  craft  career  field 

environment.  The  redundancy  calculations  for  the  criterion 

set  given  the  predictor  set  the  various  AFSCs 

indicate  a lower  percentage  of  variation  explained  by  the 

same  canonical  relationships.  This  indicates  that  the 

respcndents  perceive  a much  larger  amount  of  variation 

in  the  criterion  set  than  in  the  predictor  set.  The 

smaller  values  for  R , , in  fact,  tend  to  reinforce 

c/p 

the  conclusions  that  the  stereotype  variables  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  woman’s  perception  of  her  job 
socialization,  since  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
variation  explained  in  the  stereotype  variables  explains 
a relatively  much  larger  percentage  of  variation  in  the 
socialization  factors.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
behavioral  studies  of  this  nature,  particularly  with 
such  large  data  sources,  the  ability  to  explain  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  variation  is  generally  considered  to  demon- 
strate highly  significant  relationships  which  may  be  of 
practical  importance  in  designing  or  modifying  a pragmatic 
working  environment. 


Other  Comments 

Space  was  provided  on  the  survey  instrument  to 
all  respondents  to  identify  any  concerns  affecting 
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their  views  of  Air  Force  life  which  were  not  specifically 
measured  by  the  questionnaire.  Twenty-one  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  respondees  used  this- space  to  com- 
ment on  various  issues  and  to  express  their  views  of 
the  survey  itself.  These  comments,  along  with  the  large 
number  of  telephone  calls  received  by  the  researchers 
from  respondees,  provide  an  indication  of  the  high  degree 
of  interest  generated  by  the  study. 

Many  of  these  comments  related  directly  to  this 
thesis  effort.  Many  respondents  indicated  that  while 
physical  and/or  operational  job  requirements  may,  to  some 
degree,  limit  their  ability  to  function  as  well  as  male 
coworkers,  their  primary  concern  lies  in  the  areas  of 
social  adjustment.  That  is,  many  of  the  women  who  provided 
comments  expressed  concern  over  perceived  discriminatory 
supervisory  treatment  or  coworker  relations,  over  perceived 
pre judgment  of  their  ability  to  do  the  30b  (negative 
assessment  of  competency)  and  over  perceived  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  workloads  and  shift  assignments  (overprotection) . 
They  indicated  that  these  social  adjustment  problems 
were  inherent  to  the  "man's  world"  work  environment  in 
which  they  find  themselves  employed  and  doubted  that  much 
would  change,  even  if  career  field  entry  requirements  were 
defined  which  would  include  only  women  with  sufficient 
physical  strength  for  the  specific  job.  Other  comment 
categories  not  directly  related  to  the  thesis  effort  were 
summarized  as  indicators  of  other  concerns  that  are 
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impacting  enlisted  women  employed  in  Air  Force  craft  skills. 
These  summaries  were  forwarded  to  Air  Staff  agencies  for 
their  information  and  action. 


It  is  hoped  that  these  expressed  concerns  may 
provide  the  Air  Staff  and  ot.her  interested  agencies  with 

some  documentation  of  the  problems  faced  bv  women  as  they 

t 

L try  to  adapt  to  previously  all  male  Air  Force  craft  skills. 

These  concerns  can  provide  both  action  items  for  Air  Staff 
officers  concerned  with  the  motivation  and  productivity  of 
the  Air  Force  work  force,  and  topics  which  may  require 
further  research  and  investigation  by  a concerned  Air  Force 
management . 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS, 

AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY 

The  current  stated  Air  Force  policy  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  enlisted  women  on  active  duty  and  to  expand 
their  employment  opportunities  to  a wide  range  of  pre- 
viously all-male  job  specialities.  There  is,  however, 
increasing  evidence  that  this  transition  has  in  the  past 
and  is  currently  marked  by  doubts  about  female  attitu- 
dinal  and  physical  capabilities.  Feedback  from  the 
actual  employment  environment,  in  this  thesis  and  else- 
where, indicates  that  supervisors,  male  coworkers,  and 
the  women  themselves  perceive  a variety  of  problems, 

and  that  each  oerception  is  unique  to  the  experience  of 

% 

the  observer.  A review  of  the  civilian  literature 
indicated  that  role  stereotypes  have  significant  impact 
upon  the  socialization  of  women  to  a previously  all-male 
work  environment.  With  this  impetus,  the  study  inves- 
tigated : 

1.  Whether  or  not  Air  Force  enlisted  women 
employed  in  selected  craft  skills  perceive  the  existence 
of  role  stereotypes. 
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2.  The  degree  of  impact  these  role  stereotypes 
have  on  the  enlisted  women's  perception  of  their  job 
socialization. 

Research  Summary 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  role  stereotypes  which  may  be  perceived  to  ^ 

apply  to  enlisted  women  in  selected  Air  Force  craft 

skills  to  the  perceived  effectiveness  and  productivity  i 

of  the  enlisted  women  in  the  work  environment.  The  | 

role  stereotype  variables  examined  included:  (1)  per-  i 

I 

ceived  assessment  of  the  female  worker's  competency, 

(2)  perceived  physical  and  operational  job  standards,  ^ 

(3)  perceived  overprotection  for  women,  (4)  perceived  ■ 

fear  of  success,  and  (5)  perceived  male-oriented  role 

definitions/prescriptions  for  the  job.  The  job  social!-  ’ 

zation  factors  examined  included:  (1)  perceived  job 

satisfaction,  (2)  perceived  level  of  coworker  relations, 

and  (3)  perceived  equality  of  supervisory  treatment.  { 

Each  of  these  variables  and  factors  were  measured  ! 

by  a structured  survey  instrument  presented  in  Appendix  3. 

The  population  examined  included  all  Air  Force  enlisted 
women  currently  assigned  to  jobs  in  the  communications- 
electronics  (30XXX),  missile  electronics  maintenance 
(31XXX),  avionics  systems  specialties  (32XXX),  aircraft 
systems  maintenance  (42XXX),  aircraft  maintenance  (43XXX), 
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metal  working  (54XXX) , mechanical/electrical  (55XXX) , 
and  structural/pavements  (56XXX)  career  fields. 


The  research  proposition  was  evaluated  using 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  and  canonical  cor- 
relation analyses.  The  research  proposition  stated 

that:  The  extent  to  which  vole  stereotypes  are  per- 

* 

oeived  to  exist  for  and  impact  the  socialization  of 
the  Air  Force  enlisted  women  in  selected  craft  skills 
parallels  the  extent  to  which  these  stereotypes  are 
perceived  to  exist  for  and  impact  the  socialization  of 
dUv Lt-ia.yi  iMomzn  -in  iim-LZi-CiX  occapa-t-co iti  . 

As  reported  in  Chapter  IV  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  measuring  two  of  the  role  stereotypes,  fear 
of  success  and  role  definition/prescription.  The  dif- 
ficulty may  be  due  to  any  one  it  a combination  of  three 
factors:  (1)  the  inability  of  the  respondents  to  under- 

stand instructions  and  complete  the  instrument,  (2)  the 
lack  of  a male  respondee  control  group,  and  (3)  an  active 
rejection  an  the  part  of  Air  Force  enlisted  women  of  these 
two  specific  role  stereotype  variables.  However,  highly 
significant  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were 
found  among  the  remaining  role  stereotypes,  among  the 
factors  of  job  socialization,  and  between  these  two  sets 
of  variables  considered  individually  or  as  groups.  The 
direction  of  these  correlations  parallels  those  of  the 
civilian  literature  and  supports  the  expectations  of 
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this  study.  The  findings  thus  confirm  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  Air  Force  enlisted  women  in  the  surveyed 
career  fields  are  similar  to  those  found  reported  in 
the  civilian  literature.  That  is,  as  women  perceive 
that  they  are  overprotected,  that  they  are  viewed  as 
being  less  competent,  and  that  the  physical  and  opera- 
tional job  standards  are  heavily  male  oriented,  they 
experience  negative  perceptions  of  the  effects  on  job 
socialization  similar  to  those  reported  in  the  civil- 
ian literature.  To  this  extent,  the  research  proposi- 
tion is  clearly  supported. 

The  civilian  literature,  however,  has  typically 
attempted  to  measure  only  one  role  stereotype  at  a time. 
This  study  combined  the  several  role  stereotypes  and  the 
job  socialization  variables  into  variate  sets  in  order 
to  investigate  an  overall  relationship  between  percep- 
tions of  role  stereotypes  and  perceived  impacts  on  job 
socialization.  Canonical  correlation  analysis  tech- 
niques were  used  for  this  portion  of  the  study.  The 
results  indicated  that  role  stereotypes  as  a group  are 
associated  with  the  level  of  adaptation  and  job  social- 
ization experienced  by  female  enlisted  workers  in  the 
Air  Force  craft  career  field  environment. 

The  research  proposition  is  clearly  supported  by 
two  separate  statistical  analysis  techniques.  As  Air 
Force  enlisted  women  employed  in  the  surveyed  craft 


skills  perceive  the  existence  of  role  stereotypes,  these 
stereotypes  impact  the  perceived  level  of  job  socializa- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  fear  of  success  and  role 
definition/prescription,  the  extent  of  this  association 
closely  parallels  the  relationships  reported  in  the 
civilian  work  environment. 

Conclusions 

The  ability  of  Air  Force  enlisted  women  to 
adapt  to  the  craft  skill  environment  is  currently  being 
examined  and  questioned  by  a variety  of  individuals  and 
agencies.  For  example,  broadening  the  number  of  career 
fields  open  to  women  i^  generally  seen  as  desirable. 
However,  congressional  concern  has  been  voiced  over  the 
women's  physical  limitations  vs.  the  operational  per- 
formance requirements  of  the  job.  Further,  the  issues 
of  social  adjustment  are  of  continuing  concern  to  Air 
Staff  personnel. 

The  DOD  and  the  Air  Staff  are  currently  involved 
in  developing  operational  performance  job  standards  for 
each  job  specialty  to  be  applied  equally  across  the  sexes. 
This  development  should  be  a relatively  straight-forward 
task  using  human  engineering  techniques  already  developed 
and  tested.  The  identification  and  resolution  of  the 
social  adjustment  problems  documented  in  the  written 
comments,  however,  may  be  much  more  difficult.  Such 
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difficulties,  however,  do  not  provide  a logical  rationale 
for  avoiding  the  task  of  identifying  specific  causes  and 
developing  appropriate  corrective  actions  to  alleviate 
the  problems  defined. 

The  social  problems  associated  with  perceived 
overprotection,  perceived  negative  assessment  of  compe- 
tency, perceived  unfair /unequal  supervisory  treatment, 
and  perceived  negative  feedback  from  male  coworkers  are 
reported  in  respondee's  comments  to  be  the  most  critical 
problem  areas  for  women  entering  Air  Force  craft  career 
fields.  These  women  indicate  that  even  if  the  problem 
of  physical  and  operational  job  standards  can  be  resolved, 
this  will  not  eliminate  stereotypic  role  behavior  of 
male  coworkers  and  supervisors.  They  believe  this  behav- 
ior is  psychologically  oriented,  and  is  not  based  on  a 
logical  evaluation  of  job  requirements.  Each  of  the 
social  adjustment  concerns  represent  unique  problem  areas 


which  should  be  investigated,  evaluated,  and  dealt  with 
individually  by  a concerned  Air  Force  m.anagement. 


Overprotection 

In  a previously  all-male  Air  Force  work  environ- 
ment, a woman  worker  may  believe  that  she  is  perceived 
by  male  supervisors  and  coworkers  as  weak  and  helpless, 
requiring  protection.  The  female  worker  may  believe 
she  is  restricted  from  duty  on  hazardous,  dirty  jobs, 
and  is  assigned  only  to  well-supervised  daytime  shifts 
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and  operations.  The  women  reported  in  their  comments 
that  this  preferential  treatment  is  resented  not  only 
by  the  female  worker  herself  but  also  by  her  male  co- 
workers, and  that  it  frequently  results  in  limiting 
their  exposure  to  various  facets  of  the  task  environ- 
ment and  in  restricting  their  job  knowledge,  training, 
and  career  progression. 

The  reported  effect  of  such  overprotection  is 
believed  to  place  an  added  workload  on  male  coworkers 
who  must  perform  the  undesirable  jobs  which  are  with- 
held from  female  workers.  The  organization  or  super- 
visor which  allows  overprotection  to  exist  may  thus 
incur  problems  with  scheduling,  work  flow,  morale,  and 
upgrade  training. 

Negative  Assessment  of  Competency 

The  comments  indicating  that  male  coworkers  and 
supervisors  are  perceived  to  believe  in  high  levels  of 
incompetency  for  female  workers  seem  particularly  signif- 
icant. Women  workers  may  perceive  that  they  must  perform 
tasks  twice  as  well  as  their  male  coworkers  in  order  to 
be  thought  of  as  half  as  good.  Further,  the  mistakes 
made  by  one  women  may  be  seen  as  being  generalized  to 
other  women  working  in  the  same  field.  In  effect,  the 
talented,  successful  female  worker  is  believed  viewed  as 
the  exception  rather  that  the  rule.  The  female  enlisted 
worker  in  Air  Force  craft  skills  may  consider  herself 


prejudged,  even  before  arrival  at  an  assignment,  to  be 
less  capable,  less  reliable,  and  less  competent  relative 
to  newly  assigned  male  coworkers.  Women  workers  may 
believe  that  they  must  endure  longer  initial  periods  of 
"proving  themselves"  than  their  male  coworkers.  Even  if 
the  women  pass  this  initial  test,  the  impact  of  later 
mistakes  may  be  viewed  as  being  magnified  and  as  rein- 
forcing the  perceived  female  incompetency  in  the  eyes 
of  male  supervisors  and  coworkers. 

The  perceived  negative  assessment  of  competency 
can  lead  to  a classic  use  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
As  women  perceive  that  they  are  expected  to  be  incompetent, 
added  pressure  is  imposed  on  their  work  effort.  This 
pressure  can  lead  to  a variety  of  minor  mistakes.  Male 
coworkers  and  supervisors  may  view  these  errors  as  vin- 
dicating the  preconception,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to 
ignore  the  facets  of  the  job  which  are  done  correctly  and 
well.  This  selective  evaluation  of  the  women's  work  may 
in  turn  lead  to  feedback  indicating  she  is  doing  poorly, 
and  add  further  pressure  to  her  work  situation.  Thus,  as 
she  is  expected  to  do  poorly,  she  will  do  poorly  in  the 
eyes  of  her  coworkers  and  supervisors. 

Unequal/Unfair  Supervisory  Treatment 

The  immediate  supervisor  is  probably  the  single 
most  influential  person  that  a new  employee  encounters  in 
his  job  environment.  The  immediate  supervisor  has  a major 
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impact  on  female  craft  skill  workers  in  the  areas  of; 

(1)  shift  and  task  assignments,  (2)  on-the-job  training 
assignments,  (3)  reward  and/or  punishment  for  the  work 
performed,  and  (4)  feedback  concerning  her  performance. 

.Job  adaptation  can  be  enhanced  by  a skilled  supervisor 
or  hindered  by  one  less  skilled. 

The  statistical  correlations  indicate  that  when 
a supervisor  is  perceived  to  actively  integrate  role 
stereotyped  behavior  into  his  actions  with  female  workers, 
his  supervisory  treatment  is  perceived  to  be  unequal  or 
unfair.  If  a supervisor's  demands  are  perceived  as  too 
high,  if  he  is  believed  to  require  the  female  worker  to 
consistently  outperform  her  male  coworkers  to  achieve 
some  reward  in  the  "man's  world"  of  Air  Force  craft 
skills,  the  female  worker  may  perceive  discriminations 
and  job  related  pressure.  These  perceptions  may  produce 
outstanding  work  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  women.  More 
often,  however,  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  will  be 
lowered  as  the  woman  becomes  discouraged.  The  same  would 
be  true  for  male  workers.  If  a supervisor's  expectations 
are  perceived  as  too  low,  if  he  is  believed  to  expect  the 
female  worker  to  be  less  competent  than  her  male  coworkers, 
the  female  worker  may  respond  with  less  competent  task 
accomplishment.  Even  if  the  female  worker  responds  to 
negative  perceptions  of  competency  with  increased  work 
effort,  a supervisor  with  low  expectations  may  waste 
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valuable  time  and  effort  in  reviewing  the  female  worker's 
efforts  in  an  attempt  to  find  and  correct  anticipated 


errors . 

The  effects  of  perceived  supervisory  overpro- 
tection have  already  been  discussed.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  some  women  perceive  overprotection 
as  desirable.  While  these  women  may  perceive  overpro- 
tection as  a "natural  feminine  right"  and  be  content  with 
the  situation,  the  negative  effects  of  overprotection  on 
male  coworkers  and  organizational  effectiveness  should 
not  be  ignored  or  minimized. 

Negative  Feedback  From 
Male  Coworkers 

The  coworkers  can  provide  the  focal  point  for 
the  individual  to  learn  the  values,  norms,  and  expec- 
tations of  the  group  and  of  the  organization.  Cowork- 
ers provide  a source  of  social  identity  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Since  the  number  of  women  assigned  to  the 
craft  skills  is  relatively  low,  the  female  worker's 
relationship  with  her  male  coworkers  is  particularly 
significant.  If  a female  worker  perceived  that  male 
coworkers  stereotypically  view  her  as  protected,  less 
competent  and  as  less  than  an  equal  working  partner, 
this  perception  will  have  detrimental  impacts  on  the 
job  socialization  of  the  female  worker. 
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Some  male  coworkers  readily  accept  the  female 
as  a working  partner.  Comments  indicate  that  some  female 
craft  skill  workers  believe  they  are  viewed  by  male  co- 
workers as  invading  a "man's  world."  These  women  believe 
they  are  viewed  as  an  uncomfortable  nuisance  which  at 
best  must  be  tolerated,  and  at  worst  can  be  harrassed, 
criticized,  and  demeaned.  Some  female  workers  perceive 
themselves  to  be  in  a unique  social  vacuum,  with  little 
job  related  contact  with  other  Air  Force  women.  The 
research  findings  indicate  that  as  women  workers  perceive 
stereotyped  behavior/feedback  from  male  coworkers,  their 
level  of  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  is  decreased. 

Recommendations 

The  research  findings  suggest  that  the  reported 
problems  perceived  by  enlisted  women  working  in  Air  Force 
craft  skills  are  varied,  complex  and  not  easily  resolved. 
Given  the  complexity  and  variety  of  these  reported  pro- 
blems, it  seems  apparent  that  required  corrective  actions 
should  be  implemented  with  reference  to  three  time  frames: 
short-range  (1-2  years),  intermediate-range  (3-10  years), 
and  long-range  (11-25  years) . The  recommendations  which 
follow  are  grouped  by  proposed  implementation  timing  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  a developmental  guideline  for  Air 
Force  personnel  management  agencies. 
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Short-Range 


While  the  total  number  of  Air  Force  enlisted 
women  has  increased  markedly,  the  number  of  enlisted 
women  currently  working  in  the  craft  skills  remains 
relatively  low.  The  civilian  literature  indicates  that 
as  more  women  enter  previously  all-male  craft  fields,  the 
level  of  perceived  role  stereotyping  and  the  associated 
level  of  job  socialization  difficulties  diminish.  As 
more  women  enter  the  Air  Force  craft  career  field  environ- 
ment, it  should  become  less  of  a "man's  world"  and  levels 
of  stereotyping  and  socialization  difficulties  should 
diminish.  As  coworkers  and  supervisors  experience 
increased  exposure  to  successful , ^^oductive  female  craft 
skill  workers,  the  levels  of  perceived  negative  assess- 
ment of  competency  and  perceived  overprotection  should 
decrease.  As  female  workers  perceive  the  reduction  in 
the  levels  of  stereotyping,  their  perceptions  of  unfair/ 
unequal  supervisory  treatment  and  negative  coworker  feed- 
back should  also  decrease.  it  therefore  seems  clear  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  highest  optimal 
number  of  enlisted  women  desired  by  the  Air  Force  in  the 
craft  skills.  Recruitment  and  utilization  plans  and  pol- 
icies can  then  be  developed  to  achieve  that  desired  level. 
Best  results  would  be  obtained  if  this  level  is  a signif- 
icant percentage  of  each  AFSC  involved. 
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The  civilian  literature  indicates  that  if  women 
enter  the  organization  with  distorted  or  overly  optim- 
istic views  of  what  the  job  has  to  offer,  they  may  exper- 
ience initial  disappointment  and  frustration.  To  diminish 
any  perceived  incongruence  between  job  expectations  and 
organizational  reality,  Air  Force  enlisted  women  assigned 
to  craft  'career  fields  should  be  provided  with  a realistic 
introduction  to  the  work  environment  prior  to  reaching 
their  first  duty  assignments.  Specifically,  the  Air  Force 
should  develop  and  implement  plans  to  provide  these  women 
with  an  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  career 
fields,  identifying  both  operational  and  social  adaptation 
requirements . 

Most  of  the  male  craft  skill  supervisors  and 
coworkers  had  little  or  no  experience  managing  and  inter- 
acting with  female  workers  in  the  job  environment  prior 
to  IS?"*. . As  these  male  supervisors  and  coworkers  gain 
experience  in  dealing  with  women  workers,  they  should 
become  more  adept  in  aiding  female  job  adaptation.  How- 
ever, the  perceived  problems  reported  by  the  women  suggest 
that  the  Air  Force  should  develop  and  implement  plans  to 
provide  males  working  in  craft  skill  careers  with  an 
orientation  to  female  workers  and  their  expectations. 
Specifically,  the  Air  Force  should  insure  that  these 
individuals,  especially  the  supervisors,  are  aware  of 
and  sensitive  to  the  unique  problems  faced  by  female 
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workers  as  they  attempt  to  adapt  to  the  craft  skill  work 
environment.  The  identification  of  the  women's  reported 
perceptions  may  surprise  many  of  the  men  i.n  the  career 
fields  and  serve  as  a base  for  some  additional  behavioral 
changes . 

Intermediate-Range 

The  development  of  physical  and  operational  job 
standards  is  currently  being  reviewed,  not  only  in  the  Air 
Force,  but  throughout  the  DOD.  Many  women  reported  that 
physical  limitations  hampered  their  job-related  task  accom- 
plishments. However,  other  women  indicated  that  they  have 
little  or  no  physically  difficult  tasks  to  perform.  These 
women  reported  that  specific  physical  and  operational  job 
requirements  vary  across  the  broad  range  of  Air  Force  craft 
skills.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  develop  human 
engineering  techniques  to  analyze  the  physical  and  opera- 
tional requirements  of  each  craft  skill  career  field. 

This  analysis,  as  a minimum,  should  examine  the  required 
levels  of  strength,  stamina,  reach,  height,  etc. , and  the 
range  of  specific  tasks  normally  required  in  each  career 
field.  Finally,  this  analysis  should  examine  the  differ- 
ences in  physical  requirements  for  different  assignments 
within  each  career  field.  Clearly,  strength  requirements 
for  aircraft  maintenance  specialists  (43XXX)  working  with 
large  aircraft  would  vary,  at  least  somewhat,  from  those 
of  aircraft  maintenance  specialists  (43XXX)  working  with 
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smaller,  lighter  weight  aircraft.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  some  men  are  hampered  in  job-related  task  accomplish- 
ment by  physical  limitations  of  strength,  height,  reach, 
etc.  The  development  of  physical  and  operational  job 
standards  would,  therefore,  benefit  both  male  and  female 
workers  in  the  craft  career  fields. 

Many  of  the  clothing  items,  tools,  and  equipment 

required  in  the  craft  career  fields  were  designed  to  i 

meet  the  needs  of  an  almost  totally  male  work  force.  j 

! 

Women  reported  that  uniforms,  safety  shoes,  parkas,  j 

gloves,  and  rain  gear  were  difficult  to  obtain  in  proper 
sizes.  Other  research  indicated  that  some  tools  needed 
for  task  accomplishment  are  awkward,  bulky,  or  inappro- 
priate for  women.  Required  craft  skill  equipment  has, 
to  some  extent,  been  designed,  developed  and  procured 
with  a male  work  force  in  mind.  With  the  addition  of 
women  to  the  craft  career  work  force,  it  now  seems  appro- 
priate to  reexamine  the  needs  and  requirements  of  workers 
in  the  craft  skills.  Safety  and/or  survival  gear  is 
particularly  critical  in  this  respect.  Using  the  data 
obtained  from  the  analysis  of  physical  and  operational 
job  standards,  steps  should  be  taken  to  design,  develop, 
and  procure  clothing  items,  tools,  and  equipment  for  a 

broader  range  of  individuals.  These  steps  should  | 

enhance  the  ability  of  smaller,  weaker  persons,  particu-  I 

larly  women,  to  be  more  effective,  productive  workers.  I 
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Many  factors  are  considered  in  the  design,  devel- 


opment and  acquisition  of  Air  Force  systems.  Currently, 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  factor  of  logistical 
support,  a factor  which  must  be  provided  throughout  the 
life  cycle  of  the  system.  A major  portion  of  the  logis- 
tic support  involves  the  ability  of  the  enlisted  work 
force  to  maintain  and  repair  systems  in  minimum  time 
with  ma.ximum  efficiency.  The  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
maintenance  work  force  has  extended  the  range  of  physical 
capabilities  which  individuals  in  that  force  possess. 
However,  the  lead  times  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
some  systems  have  resulted  in  the  current  procurement 
of  systems  which  are  designed  with  only  male  physical 
capabilities  in  mind.  Future  maintenance  systems  should 
be  designed  with  this  broader  range  of  physical  capabil- 
ities in  mind,  so  that  the  entire  maintenance  work  force, 
male  and  female,  will  be  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
maintenance  tasks  with  no  specific  group  being  disadvan- 
taged. To  the  extent  that  systems  are  designed  with  the 
enlisted  work  force  in  mind,  the  logistics  support  is 
enhanced.  The  Air  Force  should  insure  that  future 
system  acquisitions  consider  the  physical  capabilities 
of  the  workers,  most  particularly  women,  who  will  bear 
the  responsibility  for  repairing,  maintaining,  and 
supporting  that  system  throughout  its  life  cycle. 
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Suggestions  for  Future  Study 

The  Variables  Fear  of  Success 
and  Role  Definition/ 

Prescription 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  measuring  these 
variables  have  been  previously  identified  and  discussed. 

It  may  be  appropriate  for  a future  study  to  investigate 
the  fear  of  success  and  role  definition/prescription 
variables  in  more  detail,  using  a research  design  which 
can  more  effectively  control  the  conditions  for  collect- 
ing the  data.  Such  a study  could  provide  invaluable 
insight  into  the  effects  of  these  variables  on  the 
results  of  this  study. 

Research  Using  a Comparative 
Data  Base 

The  statistical  results  of  this  study  are  based 
upon  the  perceptions  of  women  alone.  As  many  women  pointed 
out,  however,  there  is  a need  to  solicit  the  opinions  of 
their  male  supervisors  and  coworkers.  The  men  in  the 
craft  career  fields  are  the  individuals  whose  perceptions 
and  behavior,  to  a large  degree,  influence  the  women's 
successful  job  socialization.  The  instrument  used  in 
this  study  was  specifically  designed  to  allow  for  a com- 
parative analysis  of  responses  from  both  males  and 
females.  A slightly  modified  version  of  this  question- 
naire should  be  applied  to  a selected  sample  of  male 
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supervisors  and  coworkers  in  the  craft  career  fields. 

Such  a study  would  help  verify  the  reported  perceptions 
of  the  female  workers  and  provide  a baseline  from  which 
to  make  comparisons  between  male  and  female  perceptions. 

Complete  Analysis  of  Thesis  Data 

The  research  instr-oment  requested  several  items  of 
demographic  information,  such  as  .MAJCOM,  time-in-service, 
time-in-career  field,  age,  etc.,  which  was  not  used  in  this 
thesis.  A follow-on  study  should  be  designed  to  more  thor- 
oughly analyze  this  data  base.  In  addition  to  examining  the 
effects  of  time  in  service,  maturity  (age) , and  time  in 
career  field  on  the  women's  perceptions,  the  data  should  be 
examined  in  a question-by  question  basis  using  descriptive 
statistics  to  evaluate  the  level  of  specific  concerns 
reported  by  Air  Force  women.  This  analysis  would  provide 
a means  of  comparing  the  data  collected  in  this  study  with 
the  data  from  previous  AF/DPXHM  studies. 

Physical  and  Operational  Job  Standard  Development 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  recommend  that  the  current 
effort  to  develop  physical  and  operational  job  standards 
by  career  field  be  continued  and  expanded  as  required. 
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their  reactions  to  the  stereotypes  studied  in  this 
research.  One  group  of  Air  Force  enlisted  women,  the 
most  qualified,  enthusiastic,  bright,  mature,  experi- 
enced and  willing,  will  respond  to  any  challenge  or 
obstacle  with  an  increased  determination  to  succeed  and 
to  prove  themselves  capable,  valuable  workers.  A second 
group  of  Air  Force  enlisted  women  will  not  respond  well 
to  challenge  and  will,  in  fact,  withdraw  from  the  craft 
career  fields  or  the  Air  Force  rather  than  attempt  to 
overcome  any  special  obstacles  they  perceived  to  exist. 

A third  and  by  far  the  largest  group  will,  however, 
fall  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  This  inter- 
mediate group  represents  both  a unique  opportunity  and 
a very  real  challenge  to  concerned  Air  Force  managers. 
These  women  are  representative  of  the  majority  of  Air 
Force  recruits.  They  are  bright,  enthusiastic,  and 
willing,  but  somewhat  less  mature  and  experienced  than 
the  first  group.  Given  the  necessary  encouragement  these 
women  can  be  functional,  productive  Air  Force  workers. 
Unfortunately,  they  may  be  relatively  easily  intimidated 
by  perceived  stress  and  by  negative,  job-related  feed- 


back from  male  supervisors  and  coworkers. 

The  Air  Force  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  large, 
third  group  of  women.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  Air 
Force  should  recognize  the  unique  social  adjustment  prob- 
lems of  enlisted  women  employed  in  the  craft  career  fields. 
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Only  through  this  recognition  can  the  Air  Force  begin 
to  develop  and  implement  appropriate  managerial  techni- 
ques to  improve  the  productivity,  use,  and  retention  of 
enlisted  women  in  the  craft  career  fields.  Clearly,  this 
is  an  obligation  a concerned  Air  Force  management  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 
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appendix  a 

DRAFT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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What  ia  your  present  rank? 


H E-1  [aj  E-2  E E-3  E E-4  E E-5  E 2-6 

E E-7  E 2-8  E 2-9 

Under  what  type  enlistment  plan  did  you  join  the  Air  Force: 

E 4 year  enlistee  E ® year  enlistee 

E 4 year,  Project  Guarantee  E ® year.  Project  Guarantee 

E 8 year.  Project  Guarantee,  base-of -choice 

After  basic  training,  what  type  of  training/assignment  did  you  receive? 

E By-pass  E Technical  School 

E Direct  Duty  Assignment  E Special  Project 

How  many  years  total  active  federal  military  service  have  you  completed? 


E Dess  than  1 year 

E 9 - 

12 

years 

ilj  1 

year 

IhI  13  - 

16 

years 

E 2 

years 

E 17  - 

20 

years 

S 2 

years 

S]  21  - 

24 

years 

E “ 

years 

E More 

than  24  years 

E 5 

- 8 years 

How 

Long  have  you  been 

on  your  current  job? 

E Dess  than  1 month 

E 13  - 

13 

months 

E D 

6 months 

E 19  - 

24 

months 

E 7 

- 12  months 

[f~i  More 

than  2 years 

Indicate  your  current  career  field  from  the  following  list: 
E Communications-Electronics  30XXX 
■B~!  Missile  Electronics  Maintenance  31XXX 
Avionics  Systems  Specialties  32X;<X 
E Aircraft  Systems  Maintenance  42XXX 
E Aircraft  Maintenance  43XXX 
E Missile  Maintenance  44XXX 
E Munitions  and  Weapons  Maintenance  4 6;<XX 
H~!  Vehicle  Maintenance  47XXX 
E Metal  Working  53XXX 
E Mechanical/Electrical  S4XXX 
E Structural/Pavement  55XXX 
E Sanitation  56XXX 


What  is  your  present  skill  level? 

E8  E® 


i 
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Sex:  Female  Male 

Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  consider  yourself? 


m Slack/Megro 

m Spanish  or  Mexican  American 
l~c!  Puerto  Rican 
American  Indian 


i~El  Oriental 
fn  White 
other 


What  was  the  last  level  of  education  that  you  completed? 


fX!  9th  grade  or  less 
XI  10th  grade 
'~Cl  11th  grade 


m Two  years  of  college 

ilTi  Three  years  of  collage 

m No  degree,  four  years  of  college 


X~!  12th  grade,  high  school  graduate Bacheior‘3'  degree  (3A) 


GED  high  school  graduate 
One  year  of  college 
What  is  your  currant  marital  status? 
[A~!  Married 
H Oivorced 
Separated 

How  many  children  do  you  have? 


nn  Master's  degree  (MA) 

iin  Doctorate  (MD,  PhD  or  equivalent) 

id!  Widowed 
iE~l  Single 


!d1  Three 

iFl  Four  or  more 


What  geographic  area  below  is  your  home  of  record? 

Maine,  New  Heunpshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut, New  YorJt 

~B~  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia 

~ Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  soutli  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Georgia 

Aritansas,  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Texas,  OJtlahoraa,  Arizona 

~E~'  Kentucity,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan 

California,  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Alas)ca, 
Hawaii 

'g~'  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

TF  other  such  as  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  etc. 


'ifhat  is  your  present  command? 


rj’  SAC 


F other 
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SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


Women  do  not  experience  unwelcome 
physical  contact  on  the  job. 

Women  do  not  experience  unwelcome 
physically-oriented  propositions 
on  the  job. 

Women  are  approached  by  their 
superiors  with  unwelcome  dating 
advances. 

Objectionable  sexually-oriented 
terminology  (cussing,  etc.)  is 
frequently  used  by  males  around 
women  on  the  job. 

•Attractive  women  at  work  are 
given  special  consideration  in 
assignments,  promotions,  task 
allocations. 

A women's  responses  to  a 
supervisor's  dating  invitations 
affects  her  performance 
racing. 

Women  avoid  problems  on  the  job 
by  dressing  unattractively. 

Sexually  oriented  stories/ jokes 
frequently  embarrassed  women  on 
the  job. 

Women  are  embarrassed  by  t.he 
display  of  nude/reveali.ng 
(center  fold)  pictures  i.n  t.he 
work  area. 


Strongly 

1 ^ ' 

3 

C ' 

3 

2 1 

F 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly 

' A . 

3 ' 

c 

D 

E 

5* 

G 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly 

B 

C ' 

0 

.£ 

F 

1 G 

f Strongly 

Agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

|~A^ 

3 

' c 

3 

' S 

1 F 

1 G 

; Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

; A ' 3 : C 3 E F G Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

1 A 3 C 3 : S F ■ G Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

1 A 

3 

c 

3 ■ E 

P . 

G 

^ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

A 

3 

C 

0 ! 2 

G ■ 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly 

A 

3 

c 

3 S 

F 

G 

: strongly 

agree 

disagree 
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COMPETENCY 


My  skills  are  equal  to  those  of 
Mle  coworkers  in  .ty  AFSC. 

I am  given  more  responsibility 
than  male  coworkers  in  my  AFSC. 

I can  perform  all  assigned  tasks 
in  my  AFSC. 

X do  the  same  work  as  my  mala 
coworkers . 

My  male  coworkers  accept  my  work 
as  equal  to  theirs. 

My  supervisor  has  confidence  in 
my  ability  to  perform  the 
tasks  in  my  AFSC. 

Men  are  more  capable  than  women 
in  my  AFSC. 

When  technical  problems  occur  in 
my  AFSC,  my  opinions  are  sought 
by  my  ooworkers. 

My  male  coworkers  have  trust 
and  confidence  in  my  technical 
abilities . 

My  work  is  more  reliable  than 
that  of  my  male  ooworkers. 


Strongly  i A ' 3 , 

~c'. 

0 

E ' F ' 

G Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  | A , 3 ; 

~c" 

D 

H S'  * 

G 1 Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  i A 1 3 

c . 

□ ' 

E 1 F ! 

G Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  i A i B 1 

D 

E i F 1 

G 1 Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  ' A ' B : 

c i 

D ' 

E ' F 

G ’ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  1 A i 3 ; 

D j 

, S ' ? ' 

1 G : Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  1 A F 3 

[1j 

0 

E i F 

; G Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  I A Tb 

i c 

rsn 

E : F 

i G ! Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  i A , 3 

! c 

r5" 

1 E ; F 

' G Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

strongly  i A , 3 

■ c 

D 

! E 1 F 

! G ^ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 
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JOB  SATISFACTION 


I dm  satisfied  with  my  AFSC. 


I enjoy  i?eing  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

My  assigned  AFSC  is  similar  to 
my  preferred  AFSC. 

The  information  I received  about 
my  career  field  before  entering 
the  Air  Force  was  accurate. 

Given  the  opportunity,  I would 
change  to  another  career  field. 

I would  advise  other  women  to* 
join  the  Air  Force. 

Given  the  opportunity  I would 
leave  the  Air  Force  immediately. 

U3^  the  r'eeponsea  Hated  below 
to  deaoribe  how  often  eaoh  of 
theae  fzotova  zopliea  to  you:o 
fob  in  the  Aif  Force. 

C.hallenging 

Recognized  for  wor.'c  well  done 
Frustrating 

Chance  to  fully  use  my  abilities 
Gives  me  a sense  of  accomplishment 
wor!<load  too  heavy 
Boring 

Gives  me  a sense  of  pride 


Strongly  ' 

A . 

B 

c 

1 ° 

E 

; F 

1 strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

A ■ 

3 

c 

D , 

E 

~¥~ 

1 Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

A ' 

3 

= 

S ' 

? ' 

G 

[ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly  ' 

A 

B 

■‘2, 

D : 

2 

! F 

E 

1 Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly  ' 

A ' 

3 

C 

D 

C : 

' ? ' 

G 

[ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly  | 

A 

3 

D ! 

E 

"p 

[ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly  | 

A , 

3 

c 

D 

s 

■ ? , 

G 

[ Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Always  A 
Always  .A 
Always  A 
Always  A 
Always 
Always  ^ 
Always 
Always  ~ 


BCD 


BCD 


B ' C ' D 
3 C ' D 


3 CD 


a C D 


3 . c : D 


3 C i D 


S I F i G 


E . F i G 


Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 


i 

! 
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ROLE  DEFINITIOtl/PRESCRIPTION 


Indicate  the  desirability  of  the  following  characterisitcs  which  you 
might  observe  in  a coworJcer: 


•Ambitious 

1 Most 

desirable 

A 

3 

C 

D 

p 

F 

Least 

desirable 

Independent 

! .'!ost 

desirable 

A 

3 ' 

c 

D 

E 

? 

rr' 

Least 

desirable 

Emotional  j 

[ -Most 

desirabie 

A 

3 

c 

D 1 

Least 

desirable 

Submissive  ' 

.'dost 

desirable 

A 

3 ' 

"c" 

D 

S 

F 

G 

Least 

desirabie 

Competitive  1 

Most 

desirable 

, A 

3 ■ 

C 1 

: D 

E 

? 

■3 ' 

Least 

desirable 

Self-confident 

.'dost 

desirable 

A 1 

3 

D 

H 

? 

C 1 

Least 

desirable 

Tactful 

.Most 

desirable 

' A ' 

3 

"c" 

D 

? 

•j 

Least 

desirable 

Gentle 

Most 

desirable 

A 

3 

•MM 

D 

? 

‘•j 

Least 

desiraole 

Logical 

Most 

desirable 

' A ' 

3 ; 

■c"" 

0 

F 

Least 

des irab. 

Conceited 

i .Most 

desirable 

. A 1 

3 

c 

0 

E 

? 

SJ 

Least 

desiraole 

Evaluate  each  of  the  following  characteristics  as  being  more  masculine 
or  feminine. 


Ambitious 

.Masculine  1 

A 

; 3 ' 

c 

D 

2 

5’ 

sj 

Feminine 

Independent 

1 .Masculine  ' 

A . 

"3^ 

c 

D 

2 

p 

Feminine 

Emotional 

.Masculine 

A ! 

3 ; 

c 

D 

E 

E 

J ' 

Feminine 

Submissive 

Masculine  i 

A 

3 ; 

c 

D ; 

2 

? 

G 

Feminine 

Competitive 

j .'dasculine 

i ^ 

3 

c 

c 

H ' 

P 

'o 

Feminine 

Self-confident  ' 

1 

[ .Masculine 

■ ^ 

3 

c 

D 

2 

F 

sj 

Feminine 

Tactful 

1 

1 .Masculine 

A 

3 

C 

D 

h: 

F 

G 

Feminine 

Gentle  j 

.Masculine 

T" 

c 

a 

2 

F 

•J 

Feminine 

Logical 

.Masculine 

'~?r 

B 

c 

D 

2 

c 

' J 

Feminine 

Conceited 

.Masculine 

^~A~ 

, 3 

c 

0 

' E 

F 

G 

Femini.te 

1 


1 

PHYSICAL  AND  OPERATIONAL  JOB  STANDARDS  I 


I am  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  in  my  AFSC. 

I have  the  stamina  needed  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  in  my  AFSC. 

The  workload  i.n  my  AFSC  is  heavier 
than  I expected. 

Hy  .AFSC  is  more  physically 
demanding  tor  me  than  for 
a .man. 

I need  help  to  do  tasks  t.hat 
typically  would  take  only  one 
man  to  accomplish. 

The  equipment  I am  e.xpeoted  to 
work  with  is  too  bulky  for  me. 

The  tools  I am  expected  to  use 
are  too  bulky  and  heavy  for  .me . 

The  safety  equipment/clothing 
provided  for  my  job  is  inappro- 
priate or  unavailable  for  me. 

I believe  that  there  are  tasks  in 
this  AFSC  that  should  be  ?erfor.ned 
by  men,  not  women. 

Women,  because  t.hey  are  generally 
shorter  than  most  men,  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  AFSC. 


Strongly 

1 A 1 3 ; C ■ 

E : F 

c 

strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

i A ; 3 ■ c 

~ 

£ : F ' 

G 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

; A 3 . c 

E ? 

G , 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

: A : 3 ■ C 

~ 

£ ; F ‘ 

3 ■ 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

> 

UJ 

o 

~D~1 

£ 1 ? 

G 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

i A ' 3 C 

~ 

£ ■ ? 

'.j 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

. A . B ’ G ! 

~ 

E ” 

' j 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

; A t 3 C ' 

~ 

' E : F 

'j  • 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Strongly 

A ! 3 ■ C ' 

~ 

E ’ ? 

Strongly 

agree 

~ 

disagree 

Strongly 

A : 3 ' C 

' E ; F 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

1 


I 
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OVERJ>ROTECTIVEjra:SS 


•Male  ooworkers  help  me  lift 

Strongly  ' 

A 

B 

n ; 

D 

F ! 

F 

strongly 

heavy  objects  more  than  they 
help  men. 

agree 

disagree 

My  supervisor  tries  to  keep 

strongly 

A ' 

B , 

c 

3 

E 

c* 

G ^ 

Strongly 

me  from  experiencing  the 

''unpleasant''  portions  of  the 

job.  ! 

agree 

disagree 

I share  equally  in  the  shift 

strongly 

A 

3 

c 

D 

E ' 

F 

1 G ' 

Strongly 

work  assignments. 

agree 

disagree 

I get  oreferentiai  treatment  | 

strongly 

A 

B 

n 

D 

E 

F 

‘ G 

Strongly 

in  the  assignment  of  | 

hazardous,  heavy,  dirty  wor.k.  1 

agree 

disagree 

I am  offered  assistance  on  the  | 

strongly 

A 

B 

i 

D 

s 

F 

Strongly 

job  when  I don't  need  help.  ' 

agree 

disagree 

.Male  coworkers  who  offer  help 

Strongly 

A 

3 

c 

D 

E 

'T 

kj 

Strongly 

feel  "put  down"  if  I don't 
accept. 

agree 

disagree 

.^s  a women,  my  technical  work 

strongly 

A 

3 ! 

c 

3 ' 

2 

G 

Strongly 

is  judged  less  harshly  than  the 
wor.k  of  my  mala  coworkers. 

i agree 

i 

disagree 

I am  restricted  from  doing 

strongly 

: A 

3 

c 

3 

c 

e* 

■j 

Strongly 

certain  tasks  t.hat  are  normally 
part  of  my  career  field. 

agree 

disagree 

In  trving  to  offer  assistance. 

strongly 

A 

3 

c 

3 

T 

? 

3 

Strongly 

male  oowor.kers  frequently 
interfere  with  my  work  effort. 

agree 

disagree 

I am  required  to  perform  the 

strongly 

A 

3 

r 

D 

", 

j* 

Strongly 

full  range  of  tasks  associated 
with  mi  AFSC. 

agree 

disagree 

My  section's  overall  output  has 

strongly 

A 

3 

3 

r 

p* 

Strongly 

decreased  as  a result  of  males 

agree 

disagree 

helping  fer.ale  coworkers. 


I 

I 
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SUPERVISORY  TREATMENT 


Is 

your  immediate  supervisor 

male/female,  military/oivilian? 

■n 

Female, 

civilian 

i~cl  Male , 

civilian 

lH 

Female, 

military 

Male, 

military 

Strongly 

agree 


Strongly 

agree 

Strongly 

agree 


Strongly 

agree 


A I 3 I C 


E ' F ; G~[  Strongly 
disagree 


Which  statement  describes  your  immediate  super'/isor  in  giving  recognition 
for  a job  well  done? 

iXf  Gives  about  the  same  recognition  to  both  males  and  females  for  same 
level  of  performance. 

'll  Gives  more  recognition  for  same  level  of  performance  to  females  than 
males . 

Gives  more  recognition  for  same  level  of  performance  to  males  than 
females . t 

My  supervisor  judges  my  work 
more  harshly  because  I aun  a 
woman . 

•My  immediate  supervisor  accepts 
me  very  well  now. 

I fi.nd  that  my  supervisor  makes 
allowances  for  me  that  he  does 
not  make  for  males  'inder  his 
supervision. 

.My  super'/isor  is  more  reluctant 
to  take  disciplinary  action 
against  a women  than  agai.nst  a 
man. 

'Jae  the  :ra3pon3e3  below  to 
indioate  how  eooh  ieaoription 
applies  to  'jout  aupertiaor . 

Listens  to  my  suggestions. 


Thinks  of  people  as  machines 
rather  than  human  beings. 

Patient. 


Treats  women  less  fairly  t.han 
men  on  the  job. 

Hinders  rather  than  helps. 


c I D E 


Strongly 

agree 

Strongly 

agree 


3 ' C 


0 E 


Strongly  .A  3 
agree 


Strongly  A 3 
agree 


D S 


Strongly 

agree 


0 E 


Strongly 

disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 


Strongly 

disagree 


Strongly 

disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 


COWORKER  RELATIONS 


I Indicate  how  often  each  of  these  traits  applies  to  your  male  coworJcers. 


a. 

Friendly 

Always  [ 

T" 

-n 

X 

Zj 

X 

Zj 

Never 

b. 

Uncooperative 

Always  [ 

T] 

~r; 

X 

X 

z: 

32 

1 Never 

c. 

Have "attitudes  similar  to  mine 

Always  [ 

XI 

X] 

X 

32 

' 5 i 

z: 

i Never 

d. 

Accept  me 

Always  [ 

Xj 

Xj 

X 

~T~ 

: 5 1 

~5~T  Never 

e. 

Bother  me  while  I work 

Always  [ 

X 

XU 

X 

4 

' Z ] 

X 

[ Never 

f. 

Are  hostile  to  women  in  the 

Always  [ 

J] 

[Zj 

X 

4 

! 5 " 

X 

’ Never 

same  job. 

f In  your  opinion,  how  would  male  coworkers  classify  women  in  the  following 


categories : 

a. 

As  a professional  working 
woman. 

Never  i 

X 

X 

X 

5 , 

6 ! Always 

b. 

As  an  equal  working  partner. 

Never  ' 

□□ 

X 

X 

32 

5 : 

6 ! Always 

c. 

As  "one  of  those  pushy  WAFs." 

Never  | 

X 

X 

X 

4 ! 

X 

5 ; Always 

d. 

As  a woman  who  is  working 
until  she  can  find  a husband. 

Never  | 

X 

X 

X 

: 3 : 

6 i Always 

e. 

As  a "Women's  Libber." 

Never  1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 6 ; Always 

f. 

As  a morale  booster  to  the 
unit. 

Never 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 5 

i ' Always 
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FEAR  OF  SUCCESS 


For  iaah  situation  you  -Jill  be  asked  to  indicate  'jhioh  of  the  two  people 
would  feel  unhappier  about  the  failure.  In  doing  this  try  to  think  about 
the  oonsequenoes  of  the  failure  for  each  person  and  remember  that  the  aon- 
sequenoe s of  failure  are  not  always  entirely  negative.  In  some  oases,  a 
person  might  feel  unhappy  but  also  secretly  a bit  relieved  about  failure. 

For  each  situation  rate  how  unhappy  you  think  each  person  would  be,  using  the 
the  scales  orovided. 


You  and  a nale  coworker  did  not 
get  promoted.  Which  of  you  will 
be  most  unhappy  about  not  being 
selected? 

You  and  a male  coworker  have  been 
competing  for  a position  of 
higher  responsibility.  Which  of 
you  will  be  most  unhappy  about 
not  being  selected? 


Extremely  ; A B C ^ O E 


unhappy 


unhappy 


A.BiCiD  E;f  G'  unhappy 
■Male  Coworker 


A I 3 C ' 0 £ J 1 fieppy 

Male  Coworker 


You  and  a male  coworker  both 
failed  a quality  control  evalu- 
ation. Who  would  feel  .most 
unhappy  about  the  failure? 


Extremely  'A'BC'D'SiF’G'  Not 

unhappy  'AiBjCiD.E'F^G"^  unhappy 
.Male  Coworker 


You  and  a male  coworker  were  in 
the  final  competition  for 
Airman/NCO  of  the  Quarter.  Who 
will  feel  more  unhappy  about 
not  being  selected? 


You 

A : 3 I C ' 0 ' E 


G Extremely 


unhappy  '.A'B  C:D  E F G unhappy 
Male  Coworker  ' 


For  each  situation  you  will  be  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  people 
would  feel  happier  about  the  success.  In  doing  this,  try  to  think  about  the 
consequences  of  the  success  for  each  person  and  remember  that  the  conse- 
quences of  success  are  not  always  entirely  positive ; there  can  be  negative 
side-effects  as  well.  In  some  cases,  a person  might  feel  happy  but  also 
secretly  a bit  apprehensive  about  succeeding.  For  each  situation  rate  how 
happy  you  think  each  person  would  be  using  the  scales  provided. 


You  and  a male  coworker  have  been 
selected  for  below-the-zone 
promotion.  Which  of  you  will 
be  happier  with  this  promotion? 


.Male  Coworker 
Not  happy  .A  3 C D S F 
at  all  ■ -r — = — T, — s— 5 — =- 


G Extremely 


You  and  a male  coworker  have  been 
nominated  for  Airman/NCO  of  the 
Quarter.  Who  will  be  happier 
about  being  selected? 


Male  Coworker 

Not  happy  A 3 C 3 i S F G Extremely 

at  all  ~A  3 ' C ^ D ! S F Z~  haooy 
You 


You  and  a male  ccworker  are 
being  considered  for  a position 
of  increased  responsibility. 
Which  of  you  will  be  happier 
with  being  selected  for  this 
position? 


Not  happy  .A 
at  all  A 


.Male  Coworker 
3 C : D E F 


C ' 0 ' 
You 


E F , -G  Extremely 
E ■ F G~  happy 


You  and  a male  coworker  have  had 
suggestions  accepted  which  may 
lead  to  a monitary  award.  Which 
of  you  will  be  happier  about  the 
increased  identification  coming 
from  your  suggestion's  accept- 
ance? 


Extremelv 


.Male  Coworker 
"3  C~5  E f~ 


Not  happy 
at  all 


Jj 


APPENDIX  B 

SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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k =: J 


REPL  V TO 
ATTN  OF; 

SUBJECT; 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  (AUi 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  OHIO  45433 


SLGR  (SLSR  6-77A/Lt  Col  Adams/AUTOVON  78-72527) 
Job  Survey  Questionnaire 


February  1977 


TO-. 


1.  The  attached  questionnaire  was  prepared  by  a research  team  at  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio  in  sup- 
port of  on-going  studies  by  HQ  USAF  Air  Staff  personnel.  The  purpose 
of  the  questionnaire  is  to  identify  and  measure  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  enlisted  women  in  several  specific  AFSCs. 

2.  You  are  requested  to  provide  an  answer  or  comment  for  each  question. 

Headquarters  USAF  Survey  Control  Number  77-46  has  been  assigned  to  this 
questionnaire.  Your  participation  in  this  research  is  voluntary,  but 
will  provide  a significant  contribution  to  understanding  women's  views  , 

of  life  in  the  Air  Force.  i 


3.  The  individual  responses  to  this  survey  are  anonymous;  that  is, 
there  is  no  way  to  link  a given  set  of  responses  to  any  individual. 
Please  remove  this  cover  sheet  before  returning  the  completed  question- 
naire. Your  cooperation  in  providing  this  data  will  be  highly  appreci- 
ated. The  completed  questionnaire  should  be  returned  in  the  attached 
envelope  within-sne  week  after  receipt. 


HENRY  W.  PARLETT,  Colonel,  USAF 
Associate  Dean  for  Graduate 
Education 

School  of  Systems  and  Logistics 


3 Atch 

1.  Questionnaire 

2.  Return  Envelope 

3.  AF  Form  223 


i^ETURiN  ONLY  THRU 
iVilLITARY  POSTAL  S/S 
NO  SlAMp  REvUiRED 


Strength  'Through  Knowledge 
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JOB  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

T>uj  irti-tuunenf  dU'cgmd  to  ^oi^^ct  ■in^o'unatton  on  youA.  otem  o(,  Aoi  FoA.ce  and  youn. 

xitaXi-omiKPA  loith  the  people  you  uxink  MUk.  Please  xeud  each  qaeitcon  coheluily  and  ttipcnd 
in  the  manneA  indicated  by  the  cmthuctiom  above  each  gaoup  oi  queitiom.  Then  Oume^eA 
youA  AZApomeA  to  the  encloAed  Aca/i  onAweA  hheet  uAing  a io^t  lead  i'l  ax  2)  pencil.  Pleoee 
do  not  uAe  ballpoint  OA  /jelt- tipped  penA.  hlhen  you  have  completely  tAOnA^zAAed  and  checked 
youA  xeAponAZA , pleoAe  encloAe  both  Che  queitionnaiAe  and  the  icon  anAoieA  iheet  in  the  itamped, 
pAe-addAZAAed  envelope  and  put  it  in  the  maal,  PleoAe  have  youA  xeAponee  cn  the  maal  ^octhen 
one  tveek  o^  Aeceiving  thiA  queAtionnocxe.  Voua  coopcAation  La  gAeatly  appAeccated. 


PleoAe  pAovcde  the  i^ollouiing  backgAound  inioAmateon. 


1.  Hhat  is  your  present  rank? 

S E-1  IT]  E-2  E-3  [T  E-4  (Tj  E-5 

[T  E-6  E-7  [T  E-8  [T  E-9 

2.  After  basic  training,  what  type  of  training/assignment  did  you  receive? 

1X1  By-Pass  Technical  School 


[Tl  Direct  Duty 

Assignment 

,X  Special 

Project 

How  many  years 

total  active  federal 

military 

service  have  you  completed? 

XI  Dess  than  1 

year 

[H  9 - 

12 

years 

Tj  1 year 

|X  13  - 

16 

years 

X 2 years 

S 17  - 

20 

years 

iTI  3 years 

x;  21  - 

24 

years 

X 4 years 

X'  More 

than  24  years 

X 5-8  years 

How  long,  have  you  been  on  your  curr 

ent  job? 

X Dess  than  1 

month 

E 13  - 

18 

months 

X I.  - 6 months 

E 19  - 

24 

months 

rc]  7-12  .Tionths  [T  More  than  2 years 

5.  Indicate  your  current  career  .field  from  the  following  list: 
X Communications-Electronics  30XXX 
X Missile  Electronics  Maintenance  31XXX 
~C]  Avionics  Systems  Specialties  32XXX 
'Ti  Aircraft  Systems  .Maintenance  42XXX 
T~  Aircraft  Maintenance  43X.XX 
X .wissile  Maintenance  44XXX 
X Munitions  and  Weapons  Maintenance  46XXX 
X Vehicle  Maintenance  47.XXX 
X Metal  Working  53XXX 
X Mechanic^/Electr ical  54XXX 
Xj  Structural/Pavement  55XXX 
USAF  SON  77-46  (Expires  31  July  1977)  j_2  7 


f 


6. 


What  13  your  present  skill  level? 

Si  CI]3  05  07  [^9 

7.  What  is  your  present  command? 

!Xj  MAC  [BJ  tag  SAC  ATC  [|]  AFSC  [F]  Other 


3. 


9. 


10. 


What  was  the  last  level  of  education 
fX?  9th  grade  or  less 
~b7  10th  grade 
X]  11th  grade 

'~51  12th  grade,  high  school  graduate 

jX!  GED  high  school  graduate 

in  One  year  of  college 

What  is  your  current  marital  status? 

jXI  Married 

,[11  Divorced 

[cl  Separated 

How  many  children  do  you  have?' 
rX  None 
[1]  One 
'~cl  Two 


that  you  completed? 

;~g1  Two  years  of  college 

r51  Three  years  of  college 

[T1  No  degree,  four  years  of  college 

fjl  Bachelor's  degree  (BA,  BS) 

nri  Master's  degree  (MA,  MS) 

m Doctorate  (M.D. , Ph.D.  or  equivalent) 

[^  Widowed 
.Ie]  Single 

:[d1  Three 

FeI  Four  or  more 


11.  Sex:  Female  [X  Male 

12.  Which  one  of  ..he  following  do  you 
[a1  Black/Negro 

Tgl  Spanish  or  .Mexican  American 
Ic^  Puerto  Rican 
[Dj  American  Indian 

13.  Is  your  immediate  supervisor  male/female,  military/civilian? 

~a1  Female,  Civilian  [^, .Male,  Civilian 

[bTI  Female,  .Military  .Male,  Military 

14.  Which  statement  describes  your  immediate  supervisor  in  giving  recognition 
for  a job  well  done? 

XI  Gives  about  the  same  recognition  to  both  males  and  females  for  same 
level  of  performance. 

a Gives  more  recognition  for  same  level  of  performance  to  females  than 
males 

X Gives  more  recognition  for  same  level  of  performance  to  males  than 
females 


consider  yourself? 
[eI  Oriental 
White 
X Other 


f 
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Fof  iaa'n  situation  'jou  will  be  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  people  would 
feel  unhappiec  about  the  failupe.  Zn  doing  this  tvu  to  think  about  the  conse- 
quences of  the  failure  for  each  person  and  remember  that  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure are  not  always  entirely  negative.  Zn  some  cases,  a person  might  feel  un^artu 
but  also  secretly  a bit  relieved  about  failure.  For  each  situation,  rate  hoc  un~- 
happy  you  think  that  person  would  be,  using  the  scales  provi ied. 

15.  You  and  a male  coworker  did  not  You 

get  promoted.  Which  of  you  will  Extremely  ! A ' B ' C J ' E ' F j"'  Not 

be  most  unhappy  about  not  being  , . , . . i ..  . , 

selected?  unhappy  . H , I J K EM  N unhappy 


H , I J K Z FI  N unhappy 
.'lale  Coworker 


16.  you  and  a male  coworker  have  been 
competing  for  a position  of 
higher  responsibility.  Which  of 
you  will  be  most  unhappy  about 
not  bei.ng  selected? 

17.  You  and  a male  coworker  both 
failed  a quality  control  evalu- 
ation. Who  would  feel  most 
unhappy  about  the  failure? 

18.  You  and  a male  coworker  were  i.n 
the  final  competition  for 
Airman/NCO  of  the  Quarter.  Who 
will  feel  more  unhappy  about 
not  being  selected? 


you 

Not  AB  C DEIf'g'  Extremely 

unhappy  . H I J K L ’A  ' N ! unhappy 

.v.ale  Cowcrker 


Extremely  jAiB.CD  E F'G  Not 

unhappy  j !I  ! r J'  ! .K  ' L ' M ! N ! unhappy 
.■'lale  Coworker 

you 

Not  I.a'b'c'd.S'f'g'  Extremely 

unhappy  j H ' I ' J ‘ K | E : M i .N";  unhappy 
.Male  Coworker 


evaluate  each  of  the  following  characteristics  as  being  tore  masculine  or  feminine. 


19. 

.Ambitious 

20. 

Independent 

21. 

Emotional 

22. 

Submissive 

23. 

Competitive 

24. 

Self-confident 

23. 

Tactful . 

25. 

Gentle. 

27. 

Logical . 

23. 

Conceited . 

■Masculine  ■ A ! B C i D 
Masculine  I A ! B ' C ' D 
Masculine  ' A : B ' C D 
Masculine  A B c E 
.Masculine  I A ! B C E 
Masculine  'ABC  E 
Masculine  j A , 3 ' C E 
.Masculine  A , 3 C E 
Masculine  "^A  B ' C D 


D i S ' r G . Feminine 
C ' E F F ' G Feminine 
S ' £ ' F G ’ Feminine 
E £ • F ' G Feminine 
E £ . F G ' Feminine 
D ' E F G ' Feminine 
E ' E ' F~^'g~^  Feminine 
E E F ' G Fem.inine 
D E F g”"  Feminine 


Masculine  ,A'3.C  E E,F,G  Feminine 


Zn  jcur  opinion,  now  wou-d  r.a.e  coworeers  a 
cate gor ie  s . 

29.  As  a professional  working  woman. 

As  an  equal  working  partner. 

31.  As  "one  of  those  pushy  WAFs." 

32.  As  a woman  who  is  working  until 
she  can  find  a husband. 

33.  As  a "Women's  Libber." 

34.  As  a morale  booster  to  the  unit.  ■ 


■ assizy  women  tn  tne  ;ol- owing 

Never  AB'c'D  e'F  G~  Always 
Never  ! A 3 C E Z F G~  Always 

Never  : .A  ' B C E E ’ F G Always 

Never  * A B . C E E F ' G~  Always 


Never  A 3 
Never  ~A  B~ 


Z F G Always 
"Z  F ' G Always 
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1 


'Jsa  the  responses  liszed  below  to  describe  how  often  each  of  these  factors  apolie 
to  your  Job  in  the  Air  Force. 


35. 

Challenging. 

Always 

A 

B 

HI 

H! 

i f 

G 

J Never 

36. 

Recognized  for  work 

well  done. 

Always 

~ 

\Sl 

[X 

1 F 1 

~ 

] Never 

37. 

Frustrating . 

Always 

[A 

D 

~~E 

1 f ' 

~ 

j Never 

38. 

Chance  to  fully  use 

my  abilities. 

Always 

“X 

J_3_ 

m 

~E 

IJLi 

~G~ 

] Never 

39. 

Gives  me  a sense  of 

accomplishment . 

Always 

A 

' 3 

~c~' 

HI 

~ 

F ' 

G 

] Never 

40. 

Workload  too  heavy. 

Always 

A 

U_ 

~c~; 

"XI 

~ 

1 F j 

~ 

] Never 

41. 

Boring . 

Always 

A 

Ll-. 

Q 

~ 

~G~ 

Never 

42. 

Gives  me  a sense  of 

pride. 

Always 

A 

. 3 

C 

D 

~E~ 

F 1 

G 

Never 

dii 

the.  ieaponaw  beZoui  to 

indccaXe.  how  itAongiy 

you  (Zgtee 

OK 

dciag/itz  Mctk 

tach 

the 

jiatcne«C4  tiiizd. 


43. 

Women,  because  t.hey  are  generally 
shorter  than  most  men,  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  .AFSC. 

Strongly  f 
agree 

A ! 

' ! 

DIE! 

F 1 

Strongly 

disagree 

44. 

My  immediate  supervisor  accepts 
me  very  well  now. 

Strongly  [ 
agree 

"aT 

¥ 

' c ! 

DIE! 

~n 

G ' 

Strongly 

disagree 

45. 

As  a women,  my  technical  work 
is  judged  less  harshly  than  the 
work  of  my  male  coworkers. 

Strongly  [ 
agree 

A ! 

¥ 

DIE 

' F 

G ' 

Strongly 

disagree 

46. 

QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  .MARK  RESPONSE  "A"  ON 

THE 

ANSWER  SHEET. 

47. 

My  .male  coworkers  accept  my  work 
as  equal  to  theirs. 

Strongly 

agree 

; A ! 

3 ; 

C ! 

0 ! 

E j 

F 

> G 

Strongly 

disagree 

48. 

Given  the  opportunity  I would 
leave  the  Air  Force  immediately. 

Strongly 

agree 

1 A ' 

3 

c ; 

“CT 

E 

p” 

, G 

Strongly 

disagree 

49. 

I am  restricted  from  doing 
certain  tasks  'that  are  normally 
part  of  my  career  field. 

Strongly 

agree 

! A 

a 

Hj 

D ' 

E ‘ 

~T 

' G 

Strongly 

disagree 

50. 

I am  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  in  my  AFSC. 

Strongly 

agree 

! A 

3 

C 

E 

[x 

G 

' Strongly 
disagree 

51. 

I do  the  same  work  as  my  .male 
coworkers . 

Strongly 

agree 

! A 

3 

D ; 

E j 

F 

, G 

' Strongly 
disagree 

52. 

My  supervisor  is  more  reluctant 
to  take  disciplinary  action 

Strongly 

agree 

'T' 

' B 

c 

; D 

E 

o 

Strongly 

disagree 

against  a women  than  against  a 
man. 

53.  QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  MASK  RESPONSE  "A"  ON  T’lE  ANSWER  SHEET. 


I can  perform  all  assigned  tasks 

Strongly  ; A 3 

CD  E 1 F ' G Strongly  ^ 

in  my  AFSC. 

agree 

disagree 

1 

My  super"/ iso r tries  to  keep 

strongly  , A I B C 

D E , F ; G Strongly  . 

me  from  experiencing  the 
"unpleasant"  portions  of  the 
job. 

agree 
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disagree 

i 

I 


strongly 

disagree 


56. 

Male  coworkers  who  offer  help 

Strongly  f 

A j 

B 

i c 1 

D 

Z] 

strongly 

feel  “put  down"  if  I don't 

agree 

disagree 

accept . 

57. 

.My  skills  are  equal  to  those 

strongly  [ 

A 

T 

i ^ 

D 

E ! 

F ! 

G I 

Strongly 

of  male  coworkers  in  my  AFSC. 

agree 

disagree 

58. 

The  workload  in  my  AFSC  is 

strongly  ^ 

A ; 

T 

u ’ 

D 

' ^ 

Z] 

z 

Strongly 

heavier  than  I expected. 

agree 

disagree 

59. 

QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  .MA.RK 

RESPONSE  "A"  ON 

TV 

\N5?WF° 

SHEK'^. 

bU. 

I enjoy  being  in  the  U.S.  Air 

Strongly  f 

A 1 

T 

' c 

D 

' E 

' F 

’ ^ : 

Strongly 

Force . 

agree 

disagree 

61. 

My  male  coworkers  have  trust 

strongly  i 

"F 

' ^ 

D 

i ? 

G 

Strongly 

and  confidence  in  my  technical 

agree 

disagree 

abilities . 

52. 

The  equipment  I am  expected  to 

strongly  [ 

A ' 

T 

' D 

. E 

~-=r- 

' 9-1 

Strongly 

work  with  is  too  bulky  for  me. 

agree 

disagree 

63. 

I am  offered  assistance  on  t.he 

strongly  [ 

A ; 

T 

1 c 

D 

E 

rr 

' ^ 

Strongly 

job  when  I don't  need  help. 

agree 

disagree 

54. 

My  assigned  AFSC  is  si.milar  to 

strongly  [ 

A , 

!.£_ 

' D 

< E 

! F 

z 

Strongly 

my  preferred  AFSC. 

agree 

disagree 

65. 

.My  supervisor  judges  my  work 

strongly  [ 

Jl^ 

— 

D 

Ll. 

rr~ 

z 

Strongly 

more  harshly  because  I am  a 

agree 

disagree 

woman . 

66.  OUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  .HARK  RESPONSE  "A"  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 


67. 

.My  work  is  more  reliable  than 
that  of  my  male  coworkers. 

strongly  i 

A 1 

B C 

D 

-~eT^ 

F ; 

G ; 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

63. 

Given  the  opportunity,  I would 
change  to  another  career  field. 

strongly  f 

A 

3 C 

D 

£ 

F 

S 

Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

69. 

I need  help  to  do  tasks  that 

strongly  | 

rt 

B C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

' Strongly 

typically  would  take  only  one 
man  to  accomplish. 

agree 

disagree 

70. 

When  technical  problems  occur  in 

strongly  ; 

A 

3 C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

; Strongly 

.my  AFSC,  my  opinions  are  sought 
by  my  cowor’<ers . 

agree 

disagree 

71  . 

Male  coworkers  help  me  lift 

strongly  [ 

A , 

3 . C 

' D 

E 

£ 

G 

i Strongly 

heavy  objects  more  than  they 
help  men. 

agree 

disagree 

72. 

I find  t.hat  my  supervisor  makes 

strongly  l 

A ! 

B . C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Strongly 

allowances  for  me  that  he  does 
not  make  for  males  under  his 
supervision. 

agree 

disagree 

73. 

I can  avoid  unwelcome  attention 

strongly  [ 

A : 

B , C 

D 

E 

r 

1 G 

, Strongly 

on  the  job  by  dressing 
unattractively . 

agree 

disagree 

74. 

QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  RESPONSE  ON 

THE 

ANSWE.R 

SHEET. 

75. 

The  safety  equipm.ent/clothing 
provided  for  my  job  is  inappro- 
priate or  unavailable  for  me. 

Strongly  , A B C D 
agree 

E F G . strongly 
disagree 

76. 

I get  preferential  treatment 
in  the  assignment  of  hazar- 

strongly  ' A 3 C D 
agree 

E F G Strongly 
disagree 

does,  heavy,  dirty,  wor.k 
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77.  I would  advise  other  woraen  to 
join  the  Air  Forte. 

7d-  In  trying  to  offer  assistance, 
male  coworkers  frequently 
interfere  with  my  work  effort. 

79.  I am  given  more  responsibility 
than  male  coworkers  in  my  AFSC. 


Strongly  |A'B;C!D|EiFiG  Strongly 
agree  disagree  • 

Strongly  lAlBlC'DlEiFlG'  Strongly 
agree  disagree 


Strongly  ; A ' B ' C ’ D ! .F  ! F ; G : Strongly 


disagree 


80-  QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  .VIARK  RESPONSE  "A"  ON  THE  A.NS'.VER  SHEET. 


31.  The  tools  I am  expected  to  use 
are  too  bulky  and  heavy  for 


Strongly  '.A'BlC’DjE.F.G'  Strongly 
agree  disagree 


32.  I am  required  to  perform  the 
full  range  of  tasks  associated 
with  my  AFSC. 


Strongly  >A.BiCiDE:F!G-  Strongly 
agree  disagree 


83.  I believe  that  there  are  tasks  in  Strongly  'A>b'C;  D'~E'F'G;  Stronglv 


this  AFSC  that  should  be  performed  agree 
by  men,  not  women. 


disaaree 


34.  I share  equally  in  the  shift  Strongly  IAIBIC'dIeIfIg'  Stronglv 

work  assignments.  agree  disagree 

35.  QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  MARK  RESPONSE  "A"  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET 


36.  My  supervisor  has  confidence  in  Strongly  | A B j C I D | E , F ! G Strongly 

my  ability  to  perform  the  tasks  agree  disagree 

in  .my  AFSC. 


37.  My  AFSC  is  more  physically 
demanding  for  me  than  for  a 


Strongly  | A ! B j C i D | E | F ; G ; Strongly 
agree  disagree 


38.  QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  MARK  RESPONSE  "A”  ON  "’HE  ANSWER  SHEET. 


39.  I am  satisfied  v;ith  my  AFSC.  Strongly  lAiBlC[DiE|FiG,  Strongly 

agree  disagree 

90.  Men  are  .more  capable  than  women  Strongly  |.A|B!c!D!EjF  G Strongly 

in  my  AFSC.  ’ agree  disagree 

91.  QUESTION  DELETED.  PLEASE  MARK  RESPONSE  "A"  ON  THE  .ANSWER  SHEET. 


92.  I have  the  stamina  needed  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  in  my  AFSC. 

93.  My  section's  overall  output 
has  decreased  as  a result 
of  males  helping  female 
coworkers . 


Strongly  iA!3lC|D:EjFiG|  Strongly 
agree  disagree 

Strongly  'A'S'CiDiElFiG;  Strongly 
agree  disagree 
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Indiaate  how  often  eaah  of  these  traits  applies  to  ’jour  tale  ooworkers . 


94. 

Friendly 

Always 

CEI 

~B~ 

lAi 

0 1 

F 

i_2j 

1 Never 

95. 

Uncooperative. 

Always 

[H 

~3~ 

i i 

D ! 

E ‘ 

~F~ 

i G 

Never 

96. 

Have  attitudes  similar  to  mine. 

Always 

ULl 

E 1 

T" 

1 G 

Never 

97. 

Accept  me. 

Always 

lAl 

~3~ 

! C ! 

~dT 

E ; 

~ 

' 

Never 

98. 

Bother  me  while  I work. 

Always 

CaI 

"s' 

I c 1 

HI 

E 1 

1 G 

j Never 

99. 

Are  hostile  to  women  in  the 

Always 

1 A ! 

~b" 

■ C ; 

D 1 

E 1 

~p~ 

i G 

1 Never 

same  job. 

Use 

the  responses  below  to  indicate  how 

each  desarvptio 

n : 

ipp  lies 

to 

your 

supervisor 

100. 

Listens  to  my  suggestions. 

strongly 

i 

' D 1 

E i 

F 

! ^ 

' strongly 

agree 

disagree 

101. 

Thinks  of  people  as  machines 

strongly 

i A i 

~B 

: c 

r ° ' 

' G 

’ Strongly 

rather  than  human  bei.ngs. 

agree 

disagree 

102. 

Patient . 

strongly 

1 A 

T 

! c 

D : 

E 

~ 

G, 

1 Strongly 

.1  ' 

agree 

disagree 

103. 

Treats  women  less  fairly  than 

strongly 

1 A 1 

~B 

’ c 

■ D 

S : 

G 

’’  Strongly 

men  on  the  job. 

agree 

disagree 

104. 

Hinders  rather  than  helps. 

strongly 

t A 1 

~B 

D 

£ 

~V~ 

J Strongly 

agree 

disagree 

Indi. 
in  a 


;ate  the  desirability  of  the  following  oharaoteristias  whioh  yo’u  tight  obser'je 
ooworker : 


lUb. 

Ambitious 

Most 

desirable 

Ca 

106. 

Independent 

.Most 

desirable 

!X 

107. 

Emotional 

Most 

desirable 

' A 

108. 

Submissive 

Most 

desirable 

A 

109. 

Competitive 

Most 

desirable 

! A 

no. 

Self-Confident 

■Most 

desirable 

rr 

111. 

Tactful 

Most 

desirable 

A 

112. 

Gentle 

Most 

desirable 

' A 

113. 

Logical 

Most 

desirable 

ZK 

114. 

Conceited 

Most 

des irable 

i A 

3 S 


G ! Least 

desirable 


A I 3 1 C I 3 1 E ! ? 


j Least 

iritis 


__F G__  Least 

desirable 


j r,east 

desirable 


3 £ F 


E F 


Least 

desirable 

Least 

desirable 

Least 

desirable 


3 E F G Least 

desirable 


Least 

desirable 


G Least 

des  irable 
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foA.  93.sk  si  illation  you  'jilt  be  asked  vo  indicate  jkich  of  vhi-.  tjo  people  jould 
feel  happier  about  the  suooess.  In  doing  this,  try  to  think  about  the  oonaeouenoes 
of  euosess  for  eaoh  person  and  remember  that  the  consequences  of  success  are  not 
aljays  entirely  postiue;  there  can  be  negative  side-effects  as  jell.  In  some 
cases,  a person  might  feel  happy  but  also  secretly  -a  bit  avprehensive  about  suc- 
ceeding. For  each  situation  rate  how  happy  you  think  t'na  t person  joutd  be,  uA^jig 
the  scales  pro'jided. 


115.  You  and  a male  coworker  have  been 
selected  for  below- che—zone 
promotion.  Whj.ch  of  you  will 

be  happier  with  this  promotion? 

116.  You  and  a male  coworker  have  been 
nominated  for  Aixman/MCO  of  the 
Quarter.  V/ho  will  be  happier 
about  beang  selected? 

You  and  a nale  coworker  are 
being  considered  for  a position 
of  increased  responsibility. 

Which  of  you  will  be  happier 
with  being  selected  for  this 
position? 

ns.  You  and  a male  coworker  have  had 
suggestions  accepted  which  may 
lead  to  a monitary  award.  Which 
of  you  will  be  happier  about  the 
increased  identification  coming 
from  your  suggestion's  accept- 
ance? 


Male  Coworker 


•Not  happy  ' A B 

' C [ D ■ S ! F , G i Extremely 

at  a_Ll  I a ' I 

■ j , K L ! M ' ' happy 

You 


Male  Covorker 

!tot  happy  ~A  |~B  ' C~  D~'  eTT  ' Extremely 

at  ail  i~H~i  I ’ J ' X ‘ L i M ' N , happy 

You 

Male  Coworker 

Not  happy  rA~r  3 ! C ■ D i E * F i ^ Extremely 

at  all  rn  I I I J ; K : L i M ' N ' happy 

You 


Male  Coworker 

Extremely  i A | B I C i 0 i B 1 ~F  j G~  ] Wot  happy 

happy  '~H  i'l  ! J 1 K ; L I M I N ! at  all 
You 


^'lease  identify  ary  other  concerns  which  itay  affect  your  views  of  Air  Force  life. 
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*N  ' 278  for  all  con e lal ions . The  actual  N varies  from  278  to  305  due  to  missing  data  in 
the  variables.  A pairwise  elimination  {process  was  used  to  eliminate  cases  with  missing  data  from 
each  correlation  calculation. 
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to  Indicates  level  of  significance. 


SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES: 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS  (30XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 


Canonical 

R 


Canonical 

r2 


(Eigenvalue) 


Chi 

Square 


Sig- 

DF  nifi- 

cance 


1 .5982  .3578  132.634  15  .000 


CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCIALIZATION  FACTORS 
FOR  COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS  (30XXX) 

Variables  of 
Criterion  and 
Predictor  Set 

Standardized  Canonical  Weights, 
or  Canonical  Coefficients 

Canonical  Variate 
Set  1 

Predictor  Set 

Supervisory 

Treatment 

.3968 

Job  Satisfaction 

-.5135 

Coworker  Relations 

.3795 

Criterion  Set 

Physical  S Operational 

Job  Standards 

.0957 

Competency 

.6763 

Overprotection 

. 3980 

Fear  of  Success 

-.0806 

Role  Definition/ 

Prescription 

-.2113 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  VARIABLES  TO  THE  SIGNIFICANT  CANONICAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
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indicates  direction  of  expected  correlations. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES : 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  MISSILE  ELECTRONICS  MAINTENANCE  (31XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 


Canonical 

R 


Canonical 

R^ 

(Eigenvalue) 


Chi 

Square 


DF 


Sig- 

nifi- 

cance 


1 .5981  .3577  30.604  15  .010 


CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCIALIZATIONS  FACTORS 
FOR  .MISSILE  ELECTRONICS  MAINTENANCE  (31XXX) 


Variables  of 
Criterion  and 
Predictor  Sets 


Predictor  Set 

Supervisory 
Treatment 
Job  Satisfaction 
Coworker  Relations 

Criterion  Set 


Physical  & Operatonal 
Job  Standards 
Competency 

\ Overprotection 

f Fear  of  Success 

, Role  Definition/ 

Prescription 


Standardized  Canonical  Weights, 
or  Canonical  Coefficients 


Canonical  Variate 
Set  1 


.3730 
-.3526 
. 5377 


-.1743 

.8817 

.4071 

.0590 

-.1580 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  VARIABLES  TO  THE  SIONIFli-'ANT  CANONICAL 
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t ( ) IncJicates  level  of  significance. 


SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES : 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  AVIONICS  SYSTEMS  SPECIALTIES  (32XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 

Canonical 

R 

Canonical 

R“ 

(Eigenvalue) 

Chi 

Square 

DF 

Sig- 

nifi- 

cance 

1 

.6819 

.4738 

186.034 

15 

.000 

2 

.2608 

.0630 

30.623 

8 

.000 

3 

. 2374 

.0563 

13.830 

3 

.003 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCIALIZATIONS  FACTORS 
FOR  AVIONICS  SYSTEMS  SPECIALTIES  (32XXX) 


Variables  of 
Criterion  and 
Predictor  Sets 


Standardized  Canonical  VJeights, 
or  Canonical  Coefficients 


Canonical 
Variate 
Set  1 


Canonical 
Variate 
Set  2 


Canonical 
Variate 
Set  3 


Predictor  Set 


Supervisory 
. Treatment 
Job  Satisfaction 
Coworker  Relations 


,4724 
,5138 
, 3053 


.7642 

.9604 

.1828 


.3020 

-.1051 

-1.0954 


Criterion  Set 


Physical  5 Operational 


Job  Standards 

. 1938 

-.3600 

.9363 

Competency 

.5764 

-.6098 

-.6811 

Overprotection 

. 3775 

1.1357 

-.0147 

Fear  of  Success 

-.1164 

.0023 

. 5241 

Role  Definition/ 
Prescription 

-.0661 

.4367 

-.3238 

w 


2877  1=100.00 


1 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIABLES  TO  THE  SIGNIFICANT  CANONICAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
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SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES; 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  MAINTENANCE  (42XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 

Canonical 

R 

Canor^cal 

(Eigenvalue) 

Chi 

Square 

DF 

Sig- 

nifi- 

cance 

.6683 

.4473 

163.408 

15 

.000 

2 

.2816 

.0793 

24.954 

3 

.002 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE 

ROLE 

STEREOTYPES 

AND  SOCIALIZATION  FACTORS 

FOR  AIRCRAFT 

SYSTE.^'IS  .MAINTENANCE  (42XXX) 

Standardized  Canonical 

Weights , 

Variables  of 

or  Canonical  Coefficients 

Criterion  and 

Predictor  Sets 

Canonical  Variate  Canonical  Variate 

Set  1 

Set  2 

Predictor  Set 

Supervisory 

Treatment 

. 2899 

-.8550 

Job  Satisfaction 

-. 7968 

-.8392 

Coworker  Relations 

.0478 

-.4167 

Criterion  Set 

Physical  i Operational 

Job  Standards 

.4323 

. 8098 

Competency 

.4758 

-.0504 

Overport act ion 

.2648 

-.9754 

Fear  of  Success 
Role  Definition/ 

-.1685 

-.0837 

Prescription 

-.1716 

. 3142 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  VARIABLES  TO  THE  SIGNIFICANT  CANONICAL 


Role  Definition/Prescription  .3142  .0185 

Overprotection  -.9754  .0645 
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SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES : 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  (43XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 

Canonical 

R 

Canonical 

r2 

(Eigenvalue) 

Chi 

Square 

DF 

Sig- 

nifi- 

cance 

1 

.6210 

. 3856 

243.198 

15 

.000 

2 

. 2562 

.0656 

34.950 

3 

.000 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  .ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCIALIZATIONS  F.ACTORS 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  (43XXX) 

Variables 

of 

Standardized  Canonical  Weights, 
or  Canonical  Coefficients 

Criterion 

Predictor 

and 

Sets 

Canonical  Variate  Canonical  Variate 

Set  1 Set  2 

Predictor  Set 

Supervisory 

Treatment 

-.4106 

.7032 

Job  Satisfaction 

.6821 

.3545 

Coworker  Relations 
Criterion  Set 

-.1634 

.4180 

Physical  & Operational 

Job  Standards 

-.4963 

-.8957 

Competency 

-.4641 

. 3712 

Over protect ion 

-.2236 

.7003 

Fear  of  Success 
Rcle  Definition/ 

.0601 

.0750 

Prescripton 

.1814 

. 4592 
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SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES; 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  METAL  WORKING  (53XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 


Canonical 
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Canor^cal 

(Eigenvalue) 


Chi 

Square 


DF 
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nifi- 

cance 


.6721 


.4517 
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CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCILAIZATIONS  FACTORS 
FOR  METAL  WORKING  (53XXX) 


Variables  of 
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Predictor  Sets 

Standardized  Canonical  Weights, 
or  Canonical  Coefficients 
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Treatment 
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Criterion  Set 
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Job  Standards 
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Competency 

.6614 

Overprotection 

-.6561 

Fear  of  Success 

-.2145 

Role  Definition/ 

Prescription 

-.0540 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  VARIABLES  TO  THE  SIGNIFICANT  CANONICAL 
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SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES: 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL  (54XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 


Canonical 

R 


Canonical 

r2 

(Eigenvalue) 


Chi 

Square 


DF 


Sig- 

nifi- 

cance 


1 .7072  .5002  109.291  15  .000 

2 .3329  .1108  18.79  3 .016 


CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCIALIZATIONS  FACTORS 
FOR  MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL  (54XXX) 


standardized  Canonical  Weights, 

Variables 

of 

or  Canonical 

Coefficients 

Predictor 

Set 

Canonical  Variate 

Canonical  Variate 

Set  1 

Set  2 

Predictor  Set 

Supervisory 

Treatment 

-.4546 

.8409 

Job  Satisfaction 

.5752 

.9228 

Coworker  Relations 
Criterion  Set 

-.2403 

.7136 

Physical  & Operational 

Job  Steindards 

-.2516 

-.6113 

Competency 

-.6961 

-.2810 

Overprotection 

-.1385 

1.0833 

Fear  of  Success 
Role  Definition/ 

.1160 

.4512 

Prescription 

.2238 

-.3224 
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indicates  direction  of  expected  correlations. 


PEARSON  PRODUCT-MOMENT  INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  THE 
STEREOTYPE  VARIABLES  (CRITERION  SET)* 

FOR  STRUCTURAL/PAVEMENT  (55XXX) 
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to  Indicates  level  of  significance. 


SIGNIFICANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  VARIATES: 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ROLE  STEREOTYPES 
AND  FACTORS  OF  SOCIALIZATION 
FOR  STRUCTURAL/PAVEMENT  (55XXX) 


Canonical 

Variate 

Set 


Canonical 

R 


Canor^cal 

(Eigenvalue) 


Chi 

Square 


Sig- 

DF  nifi- 

cance 


L .5844  .3415  96.632  15  .000 


CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPES  AND  SOCIALIZATIONS  FACTORS 
FOR  STRUCTURAL/PAVEMENT  (55X.XX) 


Variables  of 
Criterion  and 
Predictor  Sets 

Standardized  Canonical  Weights, 
or  Canonical  Coefficients 

Canonical  Variate 
Set  1 

Predictor  Set 

Supervisory 

Treatment 

.0635 

Job  Satisfaction 

-.7281 

Coworker  Relations 

.4269 

Criterion  Set 

Physical  S Operational 

Job  Standards 

.1288 

Competency 

.6880 

Overprotection 

.2751 

Fear  of  Succes 

-.0576 

Role  Definition/ 

Prescription 

-.4414 
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APPENDIX  D 


REPRESENTATIVE  WRITTEN  COMMENTS  FROM 
SURVEY  RESPONDEES 
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This  appendix  contains  representative  direct 
quotes  from  respondents  who  chose  to  identify  any  concerns 


about  the  survey  instrument  or  Air  Force  life.  Twenty- 
one  percent  of  the  respondees  chose  to  make  such  comments, 
a relatively  large  number  for  this  type  of  survey.  Com- 
ments are  included  to  provide  some  insight  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  respondees  interpreted  and  reacted  to 
this  instrument  investigating  their  social  adaptation  to 
the  job.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  some  women 
indicate  difficulties  in  interpreting  questions  relating 
to  two  of  the  stereotype  variables  measured  with  the 
survey  instrument,  the  large  majority  of  respondees  were 
apparently  able  to  interpret  and  respond  appropriately  to 
all  questions. 
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Fear  of  Success  < 

1.  This  survey  is  unclear  as  to  directions.  Were 

Y'all  asking  for  two  answers  for  the  above  questions  ! 

115-188  and  numbers  15-18. 

2.  Also  you  ask  questions  about  happiness  between 

myself  and  a male  coworker  or  unhappiness  between  myself  i 

and  a male  coworker.  This  is  also  an  arbitrary  situation.  | 

I can  think  of  some  coworkers  who  would  be  highly  upset 
if  they  did  not  receive  a promotion  or  a position  of  lead- 
ership, but  there  are  others  who  do  not  care  if  they 

receive  such  a position.  In  some  cases  my  ambition  is  j 

stronger  than  theirs,  in  other  cases  the  reverse  is  true. 

3.  I feel  questions  15-18  and  115-118  are  very 

unfair!  How  can  you  possibly  compare  a male  coworker's  j 

feelings  and  my  feelings!  I don't  know  what  he  is  think-  ! 

ing!  Your  questions  suggest  that  either  one  or  the  other 
has  to  feel  unhappy  and  the  other  has  to  be  happy — can't 
they  both  feel  happy  or  unhappy,  depending  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

4.  115  to  118  are  so  discriminatory  male  or  female 

feels  the  same  degree  of  happiness  in  getting  selected 
for  a position  of  responsibility,  recognition  and  pro- 
motion. And  disappointment  vice  versa.  It  depends  j 

upon  the  individual  regardless  of  sax.  ! 

i 

5.  Questions  15  thru  28  and  115  thru  118  are  not  i 

clearly  justifiable  for  the  reason  that  I feel  that  we  i 

will  both  react  to  the  cause  on  the  same  level  of  1 

feelings.  You  have  both  male  and  female  which  are  elated 

when  they  receive  certain  recognition  and  others  who 
just  accept  it  as  an  every  day  happening.  Depends  on 
the  situation  and  individual. 

6.  Questions  such  as  15-18  and  115-118  were 

impossible  for  me  to  answer.  To  suggest  that  all  male 
coworkers  would  feel  the  same  about  promotion,  etc.  is 
idiotic.  Also  it  is  impossible  for  another  person  to 
say  just  how  happy  or  unhappy  any  one  male  cov;orker  is, 
let  alone  to  say  that  they  all  feel  the  same.  I would 
rather  analyze  each  person  as  an  individual  rather  than 
stereotype  persons  as  male  or  female.  I think  Air  Force  , 

policy  agrees  with  me  on  this. 
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7.  Questions  15-18  and  115-113  I could  not  answer 
because  of  the  choices  I was  given.  I believe  both 
sexes  would  be  just  as  unhappy  in  not  being  promoted 
or  selected  (question  15-18) . Also  both  sexes  would 
be  just  as  happy  being  promoted.  (questions  115-118). 
Male  and  female  have  the  same  emotions  and  drives  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  biological  and  not 
ideological  I believe. 

8.  In  reference  to  this  survey  I don't  see  any 
purpose  for  questions  15-18  and  115-118.  I believe 
those  questions  are  based  more  on  the  individual  than 
on  the  sex  of  the  individual. 

9.  115-118  instructions  should  be  more  clear. 


Role  Definition/Prescription 


1.  I feel  that  asking  questions  like  numbers  19-23 
you  are  being  unfair.  What  does  ambitious,  independent 
and  competitive  have  to  do  with  being  masculine  and 
feminine . 

2.  All  these  personality  traits  are  neither  m.ascu- 
line  nor  feminine,  because  these  traits  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sex  of  individual.  Both  sexes  exemplify 
all  these  traits.  (It's  like  asking  if  the  word  ’’love" 
were  a masculine  or  feminine  trait) ! 

3.  In  reference  to  questions  19  thru  28,  which  deal 
with  individual  characteristics  and  their  potential 
masculinity  or  fem.ininity  is  very  ambiguous.  To  stereo- 
type personality  traits  through  individual  bias  is  a 
total  absurdity.  Any  answers  given  would  be  only  the 
biased  opinion  of  one  individual.  They  would  be  invalid 
even  in  a group  comparison.  I marked  both  extremes, 
masculine  and  feminine,  as  I have  encountered  many  men 
and  women  with  strong  tendencies  towards  each  trait. 

Women  tend  to  be  stereotyped  emotional,  as  a result  of 
extensive  formal  and  informal  training  within  the  male 
and  female  role  during  childhood.  General  concensus 
would  probably  result  in  the  finding  that  women  are 
more  emotional,  submissive,  gentle,  and  conceited, 
while  men  are  more  ambitious  (in  a career  oriented  form) , 
independent,  competitive,  self-confident,  tactful,  and 
logical.  No  man,  nor  woman,  with  the  ideology  of  the 
American  dream,  would  want  to  deviate  too  far  away 

from  his/her  interpretation  of  that  dreanf. 

5.  This  questionnaire  asked  for  my  attitude  toward 

my  male  coworkers  in  general — in  other  words,  to  stereo- 
type. I can  no  more  give  accurate  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions than  to  consider  myself  a "typical  female." 
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